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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator”? to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a een 

MILITARY disaster has befallen our Russian Allies. That 
A is a plain fact, and it would be absurd to try to explain it 
away or pretend that it makes no difference to us. A grave and 
unexpected disappointment, however, is the very occasion to 
hold ourselves together and double our efforts. We have turned 
many corners in the war very much more awkward than this one. 
It is the duty of ourselves, the French, the Americans, and the 
Italians to.swear now that we will redeem the misfortune. We 
can if we will. We are by no means without hope that Russia will 
recover herself, but we must act as though we could not reckon on 
a recovery. 











The enemy began an offensive in Galicia on Thursday week, and 
some of the Russian troops refused to hold the lines against them. 
The mutiny, planned by Lenin’s followers in concert with their 
German paymasters, began in the 607th Mlynov Regiment, at 
Manajov, to the south of Brody. These wretched men left their 
trenches, and thus obliged the whole line to retire. Troops ordered 
up in support held meetings, at which they refused to obey. The 
mutiny spread, and soon the Eleventh Army was dissolved into 
a sullen and chaotic mob, whose main object was to put the 
Sereth River between them and the pursuing Germans. The 
Seventh and Eighth Armies, which under General Korniloff had 
just made a great advance to Halicz and Kalusz, along the Dniester, 
had a similar experience. Detachments in contact with the enemy 
on the Lomnitza gave ground, and the whole force was soon obliged 
to retreat. The army in the centre, before Brzezany, fell back also, 
and in a few days General Brussiloff saw all his work of last summer 
in Galicia undone. Tarnopol, to which the Russians clung after the 
terrible retreat in 1915, has now been tamely abandoned to the 
enemy. 


Nor is the mischief confi ned to Galicia. On Sunday last the 
Russian commander ordered an offensive at Krevo, east of Vilna. 
Thanks to the bravery and self-sacrifice of the officers, the troops 
broke the German lines and took a thousand prisoners. But here 
again “ the instability and moral weakness of certain detachments,”’ 
as the Russian Staff candidly states, forbade the development 
of the victory, and led next day to the loss of one of the captured 
positions. On Monday the army in the Dvinsk region was put 
to the test. The troops at first attacked with their usual dash, 
but then began to retire in defiance of their orders. The officers 
threw away their lives in a vain effort to inspire their men. <A few 
picked detachments like the “‘ battalion of death ’ fought heroically, 
but could not awaken their bewitched comrades from the fatal 
stupor induced by anarchical intrigue and German gold. 


Russia has thus lost Fasten Galicia with its crops ripe for the 
harvest, a great quantity of new artillery, munitions, and transport, 
and probably many thousands of prisoners. It is a great 
calamity for her, but it is not irreparable. Just as the disasters 
to the French Republican armies in Belgium and on the Rhine in 








"he summer of 1793 brought into office the Committee of Public 
Safety, with Danton to ride the whirlwind and Carnot to organize 
victory, so the Russian mutiny has compelled the Social Revolution- 
aries to form a Ministry of Public Safety, with unlimited power to 
save Russia if it ean. The Commissaries with the Seventh and 
Eighth Armies, like the French Commissaries of ’93, have demanded 
stern measures for the restoration of discipline. M. Kerensky, 
New Russia’s Danton, does not know the meaning of the word 
“impossible,” and may yet stop the rot. As Napoleon said, however, 
“one month of lax discipline causes evils that cannot be remedied 
by the labours of six months,” and the Russian Army has been in a 
state of disorder since the early spring. 


To help Russia in her hour of peril, the Rumanian Army, reorgan- 
ized by French officers since the disasters of last autumn, has 
assumed the offensive. Striking hard on Tuesday in the Susita 
Valley, in the Southern Carpathians, the Rumanians under Generals 
Rafoza and Averescu broke the enemy’s line along a wide front. 
They took several hundred prisoners and no fewer than nineteen 
guns. The German report admits the Rumanian success, which 
is an excellent beginning for our Ally’s new campaign. There are 
many reasons for thinking that the Rumanian Army did not have a 
fair chance of showing its real quality last year. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s reports have shown a certain liveliness on the 
whole British line from the sea to St. Quentin. Two slight gains of 
ground have been made in the tactically valuable neighbourhood of 
Monchy-le-Preux, south-east of Arras. Our men have worried the 
enemy with incessant trench raids. The Canadians on Monday 
surprised a German division newly arrived from the Russian front 
at Avion, south of Lens; they destroyed many Germans who 
trusted to the strength of their dug-outs, and brought back fifty 
prisoners. On Tuesday four separate raids were made on the Ypres 
front, and one hundred and fourteen prisoners, with two officers, 
were brought in. These raids, of course, are daily misrepresented 
by the Germans as regular attacks which failed. The enemy 
assaulted our lines at Lombaertzyde last week but was beaten off. 





The French have had yet another week of desperate fighting 
on the blood-stained ridge north of the Aisne. The Crown Prince 
made a series of violent attacks on the plateaux between Hurtebise 
and Craonne, where at its eastern end the ridge narrows like our 
Hog’s Back in the Surrey Downs. On Thursday week the Prussian 
Guard, climbing up from the Ailette Valley, contrived to take part 
of the French front line, and, despite several counter-attacks, 
clung to the northern edge of the plateaux. Last Sunday fresh 
German troops renewed the effort and occupied the front line on 
the California Plateau, which overlooks Craonne. Throughout 
Monday they strove in vain to push the French over the southern 
edge. Next day the French attacked with extraordinary dash, 
as their commander says, and flung the enemy right out of all his 
hard-won gains into the Ailette Valley below. Six days and nights 
of the most desperate fighting had thus yielded the Germans nothing, 
and had cost them dreadful losses. Nevertheless, they attached 
once more on Wednesday, and failed anew. The stubborn defence 
of the California Plateau, a bare limestone hill half-a-mile across, 
will rank in the annals of the French Army with the most glorious 
days of Verdun. 





General Van de Venter in East Africa is now rapidly drawing 
tight the cordon round the enemy troops. His small columns, 
moving from all points of the compass between Lake Nyasa and 
the sea, are steadily driving the Germans towards the Mahenge 
district, south of the Rufiji Valley. On July 19th our troops from 
the coast at Kilwa had a very hard fight with the enemy’s main 
body in the hills at Narongombe, where we could only use mountain- 
guns, and drove him out of all his positions with heavy loss. The 
parties. which invaded Portuguese territory are being cleared out, 
From Palestine General Allenby reports a successful trench raid on 
the Turkish lines outside Gaza on Friday week. One Turkish officer 
and one hundred and one men were brought back as prisoners. 
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The enemy submarines took a somewhat larger toll of our merchant 
ships last week, sinking nineteen vessels over 1,600 tons, as compared 
with fifteen the week before, and*hirteen in the first week of July. 


Three smaller vessels were also sunk,and twelve vessels beat off 


their assailants. We! regtet! to add that an enethy submarine 
last Sunday sank in Northern waters.an. armed merchant cruiser; 
the ‘Otway,’ once a well-known Orient liner. ‘It isreported by the 
Germans that the British submarine‘ C34" has been sunk by ono 
of theirsubmmarines, all but one of the crew perishing. This is not 
the first recorded instance of a fight between under-water craft. 
Two at least of the Austrian submarines in the Adriatic have been 
sunk by Allied vessels of the same type. 





After an interval of a fortnight, the Germans resumed their day- 
light air raids early last Sunday morning. A squadron estimated 
at from fifteen to. twenty-one aeroplanes attacked Felixstowe and 
Harwich. At Felixstowe the raid only lasted a few minutes; the 
maverial damage was slight, but thirteen persons were killed and 
twenty-six wounded by bombs. No casualties were reported from 
Harwich; the raiders were driven off, and one of them was brought 
down at sea on the return journey. Watnings were given in London. 
People were roused from bed or breakfast by the sound of explosions, 
and believed themselves to be in the middle of a raid. Fortunately, 
as it was Sunday, there was not much business to be interrupted 
by these warnings of a raid that was nowhere near Londen. The 
Home Secretary has- admitted that “* inconvenience ” was caused. 
He agreed that in future the warning must be delayed until the 
enemy aircraft came nearer, and that the number of signals might well 
be reduced. The great objection to. the sound-bomb is that it is 
almost indistinguishable from the real thing. If sound is to be 
effective as a warning, it should be of a wholly different quality 
from that of the bomb that falls from the skies. 


President Wilson hes signed the Bill fer constructing aircraft to 
the value of nearly £130,000,000. We hope and believe that the 
construction will be as rapid as the passage of the Bill. The 
Americans are great mechanics, and we fancy that they will prove 
to be great fliers. We look forward to a time not far ahead when 
the Germans will be unable to exist in the air. We may mention 
here that Mr. Wilson has also‘ended the controversy between the 
rivat supporters of iron and wooden ships by accepting the resigna- 
tions of the protagonists of the controversy. Shipbuilding has 
now to be planned on a fresh sheet of paper. 


M. Kerensky has suceeeded Prince Lvoff as Prime Minister of 
Russia; and the eyes of friend and foe alike are fixed on this brilliant 
and energetic figure to see whether he can save his country: There 
were difierences'of opinion between Princo Lvoff and the Socialist 
members of the Government as to whether Russia could properly 
be proclaimed a Republic before the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly, but the chief point of difference had reference to the 
land. Prince Lvoff could not accept the Socialists’ agrarian policy. 
Mr: Headerson, who returned from Russia on Tuesday, said that 
it was a misfortune that the Coalition Government could not last. 
In his opinion, the extremists in Petrograd represent only a small 
minority of the population,and yet they had succeeded jin creating 
such a reign of terror that good and stable government was rendered 
“ difficult, if not almost. impossible.” 











During the first successes of the renowed offensive, Mr. Henderson 
went on to say, the extremists, wisely from their own point of 
view, had remained quict, but at the first opportunity they had 
proceeded to stir up mutiny, with the results now known. The 
Council of Workmen's and Soldiers" Delegates, he thought, would 
have the power largoly to determine the future, and in his opinion 
it was necéssary for the Allies to consult with Russia as to a formal 
statement of war aims. The Russians would not fight with spirit 
and conviction so long as they felt that the paramount issues of the 
war might be settled by “a chance meeting of diplomatists.” 
They mistrusted a poli¢y in which the aims of the workmen and the 
bourgeotsie coincided. 


All this may seem very unreal to us,and of course the suspicions 
of the Russian soldiers and workmen are quite unfounded. And 
yet the fact that the suspicions exist is very important. We cannot 
see ahy objection to restating our aims in accordance with the 
Russian desire. Rationally interpreted, our aims are perfectly 
reconcilable with theirs. If reason were not brought to bear, of 
course, an agreement could not be reached; but that impossibility 
has yet to be proved. Meanwhile we can only look to M. Kerensky. 
He may yet do something astonishing, for he is certainly of the 
fumily-of wonder-workers. 


Siam has of her own accord joined the Allies and declared war 
on Germany and Austria. She bas enforced her protest against 











their inhumanity and disregard of small States by arresting the 
manyenemy refugees and spies in Siami and*seizing nine enemy 
ships that had sheltered in Siamese ports. Siam/ though a small 
country, has a valuable tradé from which the*Getmans will now be 
excluded. We attach more impoftance; howev@r, to the moral 
effect of her action on the enemy. Germany’ will soon have no 
friends left in the wide world, and, for all their boastfulness, the 
Germans hate to be treated as lepers. 








Herr Michaelis made his first speech as the German Chancellor in 
the Reichstag on Thursday week. He said-that the submarine 
was accomplishing “‘ what was expected: of it,” and-he gave a 
dramatic turn to his report on the military situation by giving his 
audience the first news of the German offensive in Galicia. They 
could, he said, look on America’s intervention “ without serious 
concern,” as she had not ships enough to transport and maintain a 
great army in Europe. The “ burning question”? was, however, 
how much longer the war was going te last. Herr Michaelis, after 
repeating the official German fable of a war forced on a peace- 
loving Germany, said that he aimed at a peace with victory. ensuring 
that ‘ the frontiers of the Empire were made secure for all time.” 
He would not prolong the war “‘ merely to make conquests by 
violence,” but he carefully refrained from disavowing the desire 
to make annexations. Peace must, he said, prevent Germany's 
meny foes from forming an economic alliance against her. He 
admitted that Germany was suffering from. our blockade, but 
cheered the Reichstag by saying that Britain was in greater danger 
of starvation. 


In regard to domestic affairs, Herr Michaclis admitted that it 
was advisable and necessary: to bring the political parties into 
closer touch with the Government by giving Ministerial posts to 
some of their leaders. But the politicians, he added, should 
recognize that ‘‘ the constitutional right of the Imperial Adminis- 
tration to conduct their policy must not be narrowed.” “I am 
not willing,” he said, ‘‘ to permit the conduct of affairs to be taken 
from my hands." The Reichstag, after a debate, then passed a 
vague and ambiguous peace resolution by a majority of 212 Clericals, 
Radicals, and Socialists against a Conservative minority of 126, 
Without challenging the new Chancellor's reassertion of the auto- 
crat’s powers, it voted fresh supplies for the war and adjourned till 
the autumn. The German politicians are now wrangling.over the 
precise meaning to be attaclied to the speech. 


The Prime Minister was the principal speaker at a great mecting 
held in the Queen’s Hall last Saturday to celebrate the anniversary 
of Belgian independence. After recalling the services rendered by 
Belgium, the gatekeeper of European liberty, to international right, 
her answer to the German ultimatum, the sufferings and fortitude 
of her people, and the heroism of her King, Mr. Lloyd George 
turned to the speech of Dr.Michaelis. It was, he declared, a facing- 
all-ways speech, with many phrases to conciliate both democratic 
sentiment and Junkerdom. There were possibilities in it of excel- 
lence, and we must all help to :make it a good speech, but for the 
moment it meant that the military party had won, and the German 
rulers were still for war. He had read the speech thrice, and saw in 
it a sham independence for Belgium, a sham democracy for Germany, 
and a sham peace for Europe. The German Chancellor had declared 
that we could not hold out much longer against the submarines, 
but the Prime Minister was compelled to disillusion him. Gradually 
but surely we were giving more protection to our shipping and 
diminishing our losses at sea, and the losses for the first three weeks 
of July were only half those for the corresponding. weeks of April. 





Our shipbuilding had gone down disastrously during the last 
two years, but this year we should turn out four times as many 
ships as we did last year; in the last two months we should turn 
out as many ships as during the whole of last year, and next year 
we ehould turn out six times as meny ships 2s last year. As for 
the threat of starvation, he declared that owing to the exertions of 
the Food and Shipping Controllers in the last few months our food 
supply for 1917-1918 had already been secured, “ subject to reason- 
able economy on the basis:of the present consumption, which must 
not be increased.” Moreover, we were now making arrangements 
for a programme of cultivation thet would make the supply of 
1918-1919 secure, even if our shipping losses grew larger 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George said that we could- make peace -with a 
free Germany, but we could not make any terms with a Germany 
dominated by autocracy. 





The confident optimism with which Mr. Lloyd George spoke of 
the submarine question’ is hard to reconcile with the message of 
Sir John Jellicoe and Sir Edward Carson to the men in our shipyards’ 
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apd workshops, on which we commented last weok. Again, in spite 
of his reservation, the references to our food supplies give too little 
encouragement to.economy. We have readily acknewledged the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. Kennedy Jones, -but to interpret 
his resignation of the post of Director-General of Food Economy 
as.implying that the need for a vigilant supervision of food con- 
sumption no longer existed—as some papers have done—is the 
height of improvidence. 





Mr. Winston Churchill addressed a meeting of the electors of 
Dundee on Saturday last. The task which had been laid 
upon him was one of the utmost urgency, and he had felt it 
unquestionably his duty to comply with the Prime Minister’s 
request. He did not resent opposition or criticism. That was 
inevitable in view of the tremendous weight and load of respon- 
sibility put upon him from the year 1911, ‘‘ when the Agadir crisis 
brought me to the Admiralty.” Indeed, scarcely any one, except 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon, had.a heavier task to bear. 
To hear people talk who dwelt only on what went wrong, we 
might suppose that England and the Empire -had been governed 
since-the war began by a series of incompetent and unworthy persons. 
That was not what our Allies thought, nor what our enemies thought. 
Mr. Churchill gave a picturesque account of the transformation of 
the country, the whole nation rushing to the field, the Zeppelins 
clawed out of the sky, and submarines strangled by the long arm 
of the Navy. Now that he had become responsible for the supply 
of munitions to the fighting forces of the country he had a right to 
the whole-hearted aid of every loyal citizen. 
unfamiliarity with Labour questions, he maintained that while 
at the Home Office and Board of Trade he was responsible for 
possibly a larger volume of legislation on Labour subjects than 
almost any other living man. 





We assume that Mr. Churchill will be returned for Dundee, 


and we ean only hope that he will be kept very strictly to his work | “ 
at the Ministry of Munitions, and will receive no sort of encourage- | Derby, who attended the meeting of the Committee on Tuesday, 
| read a statement to the effect that he not only accepted the reso- 


ment to wander into the paths of high strategy through being 
admitted too often to consultation with the War Cabinet. 
Prime Minister acts as a really good friend to him, he will tell him 
that his one chance of reeonstructing his political fortunes is to 
proceed cautiously. A single further act of headstrong egotism 
would be final ruin. We hope that Mr. Lloyd George may not 
be disillusioned in his audacious choice of Mr. Churchill; but we 
cannot help recognizing that by his appointment of both Mr. 


Churchill and Mr. Montagu he has alienated much more support | haath , ' 
than he has gained, and that at a time when the Government are | had been at the back of his mind for some time, but he did not 


in very serious need of support. 

However, there are other influences, we are glad to say, which 
are helping Mr. Lloyd George to keep a fair measure of stability, 
and not least of these is the discredit his opponents have fallen 
into through their very stupid and unimaginative opposition to 
the Corn Production Bill. Again, Mr. Lloyd George’s answer to 
the new German Chancellor was exactly in the right key, and has 
been appreciated all over the Empire. We hope, too, that some 
of the traps for Mr. Churchill’s restlessness may be removed from 
the Ministry of Munitions. That Ministry has become the home 
of various organizations for industrial improvement after the 
war. These belong properly to the new Ministry of Reconstruction, 
and should be placed as soon as possible where they properly belong, 





Lord Newton announced in the House of Lords en Wednesday 
that no word had yet been received from the German Government 
as to whether they intended to ratify the recent arrangement as to 
prisoners of war. This is intensely disappointing. It is also, as 
Lord Newton said, incomprehensible. 
of victory or defeat as between the British and German represen. 
tatives. It was simply a reciprocal arrangement, long overdue, 
to improve the lot of prisoners of war. 
which Lord Newton successfully led in the face of a ridiculous 
opposition inspired by suspicion was purely humane. If the 
arrangement should be ratified, it would benefit German prisoners 
equally with our own. We are glad to know that we are acting 
provisionally in certain respects as though Germany actually had 
ratified the arrangement. If ratification should not come, the 
prisoners concerned would cease to receive the benefits, and one 
more charge of callousness would have to be recorded against 
Whatever happens, we have done our best, and great 


Germany. 
e act of merey belongs to Lord Newton. 


credit for a politically brav 





In the House of Commons on Monday the Government made 
ihe division on the minimum wage clause in the Corn Production 
Bill a vote of confidence. Their course was perhaps unnecessarily 
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heroic—we dislike talk of a Dissolution when it is not inevitable— 
but they were gratified by a handsome majority of 199. They 
resisted the proposal that the wage.of 25s. should be raised to 30s. 
Mr. Prothero in his very successful speech explained that to create 
confidence’in the farmer was the whole aim of the Bill. To saddle 
the farmer with a charge he would believe he could not bear would 
defeat that aim. The farmer would lose heart, and the Bill would 
become a grass-producing instead of a corn-producing Bill. We 
have written at length on the subject elsewhere. 





Mr. Bonar Law gave the House on Tuesday the figures of the 
cost of the war. The totals are so colossal that few can hope to 
realize their meaning. Mr. Bonar Law was asking the House for a 
Vote of Credit for £650,000,000—the largest ever proposed. This 
Vote would bring the total war votes to £5,292,000,000, or over 
seven times our National Debt before the war began. We shall 
have spent by August 4th next, the third anniversary of the war, 
£4,642,000,000. Out of this, we have lent £1,025,000;,000 to our 
Allies, and £146,000,000 to the Dominions, leaving a net British 
expenditure of £3,471,000,000. Since May 9th we have spent on 
an average £6,795,000 every day, or £1,384,000 over the-tentative 
Budgetestimate. The excess has been due to the inereased output 
of munitions, to large purchases of foodstuffs, and, partly, to the 
unexpectedly light casualties in France, which have left us with 
more men to pay and feed than seemed possible before the spring 
offensive began. Such a reason for an excess of expenditure is 
truly gratifying. Mr. Bonar Law reminded the House that America 
is now drawing upon her illimitable resources for the support of 
the Allies. 


The Select Committee on Medica! Examinations passed a reso- 
lution on Thursday week recommending that the whole organization 
of recruiting medical boards and of the medical examinations and 
re-examinations should be transferred from the War Office to the 
Local Government Board at the earliest possible moment. Lord 





lution “‘ with both hands,” but wished the Committee to go further 
and recommend that the whole of the recruiting from A to Z should 
be taken out of the hands of the War Office and the military autho- 
It was a very 


| big step, but he was convinced that the whole business of getting 





the men and saying whether they could be spared from civil employ- 
ment and whether they were fit for the various.categories that the 
Army required should be in the hands of.civilians. Such a scheme 


believe in putting forward proposals unless he was quite certain 
they could be carried out. General Geddes, in whose powers of 
organization he had the greatest confidence, believed that the 
transfer was possible. Lord Derby was not prepared to state 
whether the task should be entrusted to the Local Government 
Board, or any existing body, or a body elected ad hoc. ‘He con- 
tented himself with a whole-hearted approval of establishing civilian 
control of recruiting. 

We can offer no opinion whatever on Lord Derby’s-scheme till 
we know what it is. There is no reason why civilians should not 
administer the whole business of recruiting quite satisfactorily, 
exeept that we fear they might not have the necessary authority 
to haul a sheltered brother-civilian out of his cloister and force 
him to “join up.” The badged youth would be inclined to say 
‘**Who are you?” It may be answered that the present’ Tribunals 
are civilian organizations, and so they are, but the authority of 
the Army is pretty close behind their decisions. However, Lord 
Derby has done so well for the recruiting of the Army in the past, 
and he has so much good sense, that we have every reason to 
trust him, 


“ 


We hope that the scheme will be very carefully planned before 
it is produced. It must not be a misfire. It will be a great change 
for civilians to have entire control of a man till he is handed over 
to the Army. Civilians will supply the men; the Army will train 
them and use them. Every one will be glad to be rid of a cortain 
type of Jack-in-office in khaki, but we must be very careful not 
simply to substitute Jacks-in-office in black coats. The warning 
may not be unnecessary, for we confess that Lord Derby's account 
of how the Prime Minister agreed to this new drastic proposal 
made us jump. The interview lasted while the Prime Minister 
walked between a motor-car and a train at a railway station. 
While covering these few yards Lord Derby explained his idea. 
“ All right,” said Mr. Lloyd George. But much more consideration 
than that will be necessary to make things “all right.” 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Aprildta. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF RUSSIA. 


} poate Englishman who has watched and worked 
anxiously duiing three years of war must be inclined 
to say on the first impulse that the chactic retreat of the 
Russian troops on a considerable front is heart-breaking. To 
think that Russia, who proposed for herself, and calmly 
accepted, the terrific sacrifices of 1914, when she distracted 
German attention from the Western Front, should now fail 
—now, when she is equipped with munitions as she never 
was before, and when the German line opposed to her is 
thinner and less resolute than at any time in the war! But 
immediately after the first impulse of thought comes the 
reflection that the moment when one feels that one’s heart 
might break is the very time not to allow it to break. It is 
the time for stronger efforts than ever, and true great-hearted- 
ness. After all, the great Russian disappointment is unnerving 
only by comparison with what we had hoped from the noble 
offensive undertaken by that fine soldier General Brussiloff. 
We really had no right to count on an offensive at all after 
the Revolution had plunged Russia into disorder. And even 
as it is, the cause of the Allies is far better off than it would 
have been had the Tsar remained on the throne and his per- 
fidious advisers had made a separate peace with Germany. 
In pitying ourselves we must not forget to spare a special 
degree of sympathy for those gallant leaders in Russia who 
have seen the results of their work crumble away under their 
hands. Nothing is more mortifying and harrowing to a 
soldier in this life than to be rendered helpless on the field 
by the indiscipline of those whom he believed he could 
trust. That M. Kerensky and General Brussiloff and 
many other men of great character and high spirit will 
try te retrieve the disaster we know. All our good wishes 
go to them. 

But—this is the first practical thing to say—we must 
roceed exactly as though Russia had to be “ written off.” 
Ve do not for our part in the least think that Russia will 


have to be written off, and we shall try to give some reasons | 


for our belief; but nevertheless prudence requires that we 
should act on the worst presumption. Britain, France, Italy, 
and the United States must more furiously hammer away 
along the line from the English Channel to the Carso till 
Germany cries “ Hold, enough!” If that is the prospect 
we keep steadily in view, everything that Russia may yet do, 
directly or indirectly, to help us will be something to the 
good. We shall hail all the assistance she can give with joy 
as a windfall—of a!l kinds of emolument the most pleasing, 
for some impenctrable human reason. But if we count on 
definite things in Russia, although the whole situation there 
is in its nature indefinite, we shall be making trouble for 
ourselves. With these premisses, let us calmly see how the 
situation looks. Of course if the Russian mutiny spreads, 
and the Germans are allowed to continue their present very 
easy advance, ways will lie open to them to the heart of the 
Ukraine, to the rich and important city of Kieff, to the great 
corn-growing lands of Southern Russia, and to positions where 
they will be able to cut off the Russians in the Bukovina as 
well as the whole Rumanian Army. Not that these latter 
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events would be at all likely to happen, for the left of the | 


Russian line and the Rumanians would be compelled to fall 
back long before they were cut off. We are contemplating, 
for the purpose of argument, a German advance on a huge 
scale. Now suppose that such a thing happened. The 
longer the German lines of communication became, the more 
men Germany would have to find to guard them and to keep 
up the supply services of her distant armies. Some people 
talk as though long lines of communication were a great 
source of anxiety to every army in the world except to the 
Germans. But this is of course a silly superstition. The 
Germans have no patent solution of difficulties that affliet 
all mankind. 

Of course if Russia made a separate peace with Germany, 
German anxieties in the East would be at an end. That is 
edmitted. But the difference between the old régime in 
Russia and the Revolution is that whereas the old régime were 
capable of deserting their Allies, and probably contemplated 
doing so, the Revolutionaries heve asserted positively over 
and over agein that they will make no separate peace. So 
long as that holds good Germany will always be in suspense in 
the East. She will not dare to withdraw troops for fear that 
fighting might break out again. Indeed, if she continues her 


advance, she will require many more troops than now. Thus 





the Russian armies, even if they do nothing but retreat, will 
render us the valuable indirect service of immobilizing, so far 
as we are concerned, a large number of Germans. The possi- 
bility remains, no doubt, that the Russian armies might be 
destroyed. Germany might say: “ Make peace or we will 
annihilate you.”’ Such a threat as that may look terrible on 
paper, but in practice it is the surest way to rouse men’s blood 
and put the Devil into them. And the Russians are tem- 
peramentally more liable to sudden revulsions of feeling 
than we are. If a British army voluntarily abandoned 
positions and guns and stores and marched sullenly home- 
wards, we should have to give up hope of its redemption. We 
expect it to hold on to the very last, and we know that when 
it thinks its ‘ very last ’’ has been reached it is almost hopeless 
to try to shake that conviction. An Englishman who ha; 
voluntarily turned his back on the enemy has practically no 
moral reserve to draw upon. Fortunately he hardly ever 
reaches that stage. But other nations are not altogether 
like us. In the present war a French officer said, half jokingly, 
half seriously, to a British officer: “ You don’t run away 
enough.” He meant that we had not enough elasticity of 
mind to “draw back to leap better.” We recognize and 
admire in the French the ability to yield ground in order to 
save losses without the smallest effect upon the spirit of the 
men. They come again as confident as ever when oppor- 
tunity serves. For something of the same reason, we must not 
assume that the Russians who have mutinied have perman- 
ently turned their backs. There is no moral finality in their 
act. They are suffering from an indigestion of political ideas. 
They have not much hold upon realities. But what is lightly 
lost in temper or mood is often quickly regained. As an 
example of military recovery there is always the famous 
instance of the French Revolutionary Army. That Army was 
defeated again and again on the Rhine. It seemed that the 
French soldier would not stand. It was not till the brain and 
determination of Napoleon got to work and instilled new 
methods into the soldiers that the wonderful spirit of the Grand 
Army began to emerge. 

In speculating on the possibility of a Russian recovery 
it is important to remember that the Russians dislike the 
Germans, and regard them as their hereditary enemics. The 
Social Democrats of Petrograd, and indeed Marxists every- 
where in Russia, very consciously derive from Germany. 
end towards philosophical Germany entertain something 
like political affection. But these men ere a small though 
clamorous minority. It is surely a remarkable sign that the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen's Delegates should have 
voted what amount to dictatorial powers to the Provisional 
Government. This in practice will probably mean that M. 
Kerensky will be dictator, for a Socialistic Government 
cannot suddenly take up office and produce order, since order 
depends upon a perfected system of co-ordination in the 
Departments of State. The Russian Socialists have never 
had power before ; there are no permanent officials of their 
faith, and there is nowhere among them a practical experience 
of affairs. It seems to us, therefore, that in reality power 
will accumulate more and more in the hands of M. Kerensky. 
There would be nothing to be surprised at if he became a 
dictator. History shows that there is something in the 
character of the communist which enables him to hand over 
affairs to a single man, or to an oligarchy, much more easily 
than the temperate plodding sort of moderate individualist 
would ever make the same surrender. 

On the whole, a Kerensky dictatorship would probably 
be the best transition from the present chaos to the Constituent 
Assembly. It may be thet M. Kerensky hes yet to leave one 
of the deepest marks on the page of history. His opportunities 
are certainly unique. Ife is a great lover of his country, 
and he has to bring the nation to the understanding that revo- 
lution is by no mesns anti-national in essence. ‘The noblest 
of the makers of revolution have been the purest nationalists 
like Cromwell and Mazzini and Cavour. What a chance M. 
Kerensky has! He has to prove that a nation which is working 
for self-rule is working for a system worth defending. What 
will the German bureaucrats answer if the Russian Revolu- 
tionaries say in effect that they have no precious jewel to keep 
safe, or rather that their political jewel is definitely not worth 
fighting for and defending ? The encouragement to the wor- 
shippers of autocracy in Germany will be immense. They will 
ridicule the Democrats who handed over land end guns and 
stores to autocracy. With the help of the National Socialists 
M. Kerensky may yet overcome the Social Democrats, and 
we ere inclined to think that he will, and that Germany's 
rapturous joy over the Galician spectacle wil! turn to bitterness 
before many months have passed. 
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MICHAELIS CONTRA MUNDUM. 
; ERR MICHAELIS, the new 


compares favourably with his predecessor, Herr 
yon Bethmann Hollweg, in one respect at least. He is less 
skilled than the late Chancellor in the art of using speech 
to conceal thought, and his oratory is less likely to create 
illusions in the minds of neutrals or enemies. It was always 
possible for Pacificists, honestly or not, to argue that Bethmann 
Hollweg was a good man of liberal instincts led astray or 
overawed by the military faction, and his adroitly ambiguous 
speeches helped them to maintain this theory, which we 
believe to be largely fallacious, to the very eve of his fall. 
Herr Michaelis cannot be represented in this way as a friend 
of peace. The statement of policy which he made in the 
Reichstag on Thursday week was, indeed, seasoned with a 
few pious phrases for the delectation of the Clerical and 
Socialist politicians, but its meaning was unmistakable. 
Hindenburg himself could not have declared more plainly 
than did Michaelis that Germany wants a peace with victory, 
and all the “ guarantees” that victory would bring to a 
nation which “has proved itself unconquerable.” Such a 
speech at this time has had the effect of clearing the air. 
Our troops on the West Front would rather face a bombard- 
ment or an infantry attack than a gas-cloud, which is nauseous 
and disconcerting even if it seldom does much harm. So, 
for our part, we would rather contend with a Chancellor 
like Michaelis, who deals in vain boasts about the power of 
the ‘U’-boats to impair our economic life and monstrous 
distortions of fact about the origins of the war, than with a 
Chancellor like Bethmann Hollweg, who set his tame Socialists 
to confuse Europe and America with their gas-clouds of 
sentimental Pacificism, and to persuade a good many credulous 


German Chancellor, 


jolk that Germany was ready to consider a “ peace without | 


annexations or war indemnities,” in the phrase borrowed 
by the Petrograd Revolutionary Council from the Zimmerwald 
Socialist manifesto of September, 1915. Michaelis has, at 


any rate, dissipated those misis and exhalations by his pro- | 


nouncement for a peace with victory which will ‘“ make sure 
that the frontiers of the German Empire are made secure 
for all time,” and by his significant silence on the questions 
of Belgium and Serbia, the innocent victims of German 
militarism. His rise to office followed upon the Clerical 
nd Socialist agitation for a peace that could be plausibly 
recommended to Russia. But he has made it clear that 
his master, whose mouthpiece he is, has no intention of 
accepting that kind of peace. Germany will not, according 
to Michaclis, “ prosecute the war a single day longer after 
an honourable peace is obtainable, merely to make conquests 
by violence.” This, however, is qualified by the assertion 
that she “must by means of an understanding and give 
and take (Ausgleich) guarantee the conditions of existence 
of the German Empire upon the Continent and overseas.” 
As the “ territory of the Fatherland is inviolable,” Michaelis 
obviously contemplates the annexation of neighbouring 
territories in this “ give and take” to make the frontiers 
“secure for all time.’ Well might Mr. Lloyd George, in the 
prompt and vigorous reply which he made to the Chancellor 
last Saturday, denounce that phrase about the security of 
the frontiers :— 

* That is the phrase which annexed Alsace; that is the phrase 
which has drenched Europe with blood from 1914; that is the 
phrase which, if they dare, wiil annex Belgium ; that is the phrase 
which will once more precipitate Europe into a welter of blood 
within a generation unless that phrase is wiped out of the statesman- 
ship of Europe.” 
3ut we are glad, none the less, that the new Chancellor has 
made his meaning clear, and shown himself the obedient 
tool of the military party at Berlin who brought all these 
calamities upon the world. 

The Chaneellor’s first speech hes also dispelled the fond 
illusion that Germany was on the eve of a greats democratic 
reform. Bethmann Hollweg had encouraged the Socialist 
leader Scheidemann to talk at Stockholm and elsewhere, for 
the benefit of trustful Russian comrades, on the glorious 
prospects that were opening before the German democracy. 
When the Clerical Deputy Erzberger made his attack on the 


Government three weeks ago, foreigners who knew nothing of | : 
| When the new Chancellor, in language that any democratic 


tierman politics began to think that some wonderful changes 
were about to occur, as the Clericals, Radicals, and Socialists 
unquestionably command a large majority in the Reichstag. 
The Kaiser seemed to confirm the idea by ordering that the 
Bill to reform the Prussian electoral system should provide, 
in our phrase, for “* One vote one value,” though he did not, 
snd could not, order that the Prussian Lendteg should accept 
the Bill, There was much wild talk about the possibility of a 





| as a substitute.” 


Parliamentary Ministry, although such a Ministry could not be 
effective so long as the German Emperor and the Federal 
Council retain their powers under the present Imperial Con- 
stitution, to say nothing of the Emperor’s powers as King of 
Prussia. However, Herr Michaelis has disposed of their idle 
fancies in his own person as well as in his speech. Nothing 
could have illustrated so well the character of the German 
autocracy as the sudden elevation of this obscure bureaucrat 
to the highest political office. Centuries of Parliamentary 
government have made us unable to understand how in modera 
Germany 2 Civil Servant, corresponding to one of our Treasury 
clerks, who is entirely unknown to the political world, can b2 
raised in 2 moment to the supreme direction of the Empire’s 
affairs, at the will of the Monarch. Such promotions seem to us 
as ludicrous as the swift rise or fall of a Grand Vizier in The 
Arabian Nights or in the serio-comic Court of Abdul Hamid, 
but they are, for all that, an ordinary feature of the German 
system. The new Chancellor, in addressing the Reichstaz, 
spoke not as its leader but as the servant of his master. He 
was ready, he said, to accept the assistance of the great 
parties in carrying on the administration, “ so far as this was 
possible without impairing the federal character and the con- 
stitutional basis of the Empire.” He thought it desirable, also, 
to “ call to leading executive positions men who possessed the 
confidence of the great parties in the Reichsteg.” But he 
made it perfectly clear that he would only appoint Deputies 
as Ministers on the understanding that “ the constitutional 
right of the Imperial Administration to conduct their policy 
must not be narrowed.” “I am not willing,” said the new 
Vizier, “ to permit the conduct of affairs to be taken from my 
hands.” And it must always be remembered that the Chan- 
cellor is, strictly speaking, the sole responsible Minister. 
Unlike our Prime Minister, he has no colleagues; the other 
Imperial Ministers ere his subordinates, or, as Mr. Lloyd 
George seid, his clerks. Herr Michaelis has no intention, 
therefore, of modifying in the least degree the autocratic 
nature of the Government. The Reichstag may support him, 
if it likes, or oppose him. He is Chancellor by the grace of 
William IT., and will answer for his actions to the Emperor 
alone. 

His blunt refusal to have anything to do with genuine 
democratic reform is as important for us as his avowal that 
he will work for the kind of peace that the Junkers desire. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said last Saturday, “ what manner of 
Government they choose to rule over them is entirely the 
business of the German people themselves ; but what manner 
of Government we can trust to make peace with is our business, 
Democracy is in itself a guarantee of peace, and if you cannot 
get it in Germany, then we must secure other guarantees 
It is obvious that Herr Michaelis, in his 
master’s present mood, can offer no guarantees that we could 
look at. We cannot even assume that there is in Germany a 
real democratic movement threatening in the near future to 
give the new Chancellor any trouble. Before Bethmann 
Hollweg’s fall there were alarms and excursions in the Reichstag 
and the Press, and it is possible that, owing to the German 
Censorship, we have been deprived of the pleasure of reading 
many vigorous speeches delivered behind the closed doors 
of the Main Committee or in public meetings. But the only 
result of all this agitation was what Geyer, the Independent 
Socialist, has rightly described as the “‘ washed-out resolution ” 
for a peace “ by agreement,” which the Clericals and Socialists 
carried by a considerable majority over the Conservatives. 
The Clericals have since been explaining in the Press that 
they, for their part, never wanted a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and that they are quite content with their idle demon- 
stration for peace on impossible terms. We can well believe 
that there is a certain amount of political unrest in Germany. 
The growth of the Socialist Minority Party continues, and 
there must be some truth in the reports of disorders that come 
over the frontier from time to time. But the restlessness 13 
not, and is not likely to be, reflected in the Reichstag until 
Germany has been brought much nearer to defeat. Herr 
Michaelis in the Reichstag reminds us of the lion-tamer who 
cracks his whip in the cage of beasts. The lions are really 
annoyed and they growl, but the tamer knows, and we know, 
that they have not spirit enough to leap on him and rend him. 


Parliament would regard as intolerably insolent, told the 
Reichstag, without eliciting a word of serious protest, that he 
would not permit the conduct of affairs to be taken from his 
hands, he showed how unreal German poiitics have become 
and what a long road Germany has to travel before she can 
become a democratic State. Yet we cannot negotiate a 
durable peace until she does change her system. President 
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Wilson saw that very clearly when he decided to come into 
the war, and, though it is a hard saying, it is true. We can 
and shali, by victories in the field, abate the insensate pride 
of the autocrat for whom Herr Michaelis speaks. But we 
can never trust his word or his bond. 








THE INCREASE OF HOME-GROWN FOOD. 

HE critics of the Corn Production Bill—a Bill, we are glad 

to say, which is now safely approved in its chief principles 
—have cut an exceedingly poor figure. To read their criticisms 
one might think that we were back in the days before the 
German challenge became a reality, and the criminal policy 
of the ‘U’-boat campaign an alarming fact. They have 
simply repeated the old Liberal criticisms that any help to 
agriculture is a “ dole” to the landlord or the farmer (more 
generally a dole to the landlord by way of the farmer) and 
State-aided support for an obsolete system of land tenure. 
A recognition of the fact that the production of more food 
at home, in order to secure ourselves against the losses from 
submarines, is a most urgent necessity has nowhere appeared 
seriously in the speeches and articles of the critics ; otherwise 
when condemning the Bill they would surely have proved 
their good faith by concentrating on an alternative proposal. 
The absenee of such an alternative is in itself a complete 
condemnation of their attitude. A more depressing, frigid, 
sterile accumulation of denial and fault-finding we cannot 
call to mind in any crisis of the nation. We do not in the 
least shrink from saying that the arguments against the Bill 
would have seemed perfectly satisfactory to us before the war. 
Plenty of good and cheap food could then be brought from 
foreign markets, and there was no logical reason why men 
should be subsidized to produce at home what could be pro- 
duced more cheaply abroad, or why—to state the case more 
personally—the townsman should pay in order that the 
countryman might artificially prosper. There was, however, 
one argument for State aid to agriculture to which we should 
always have listened, and which, as a matter of fact, we said 
would have decisive weight with us if eyer it should be forced 
on us by circumstances, That was the argument of the 
besieged nation. Events have justified our reservation. We 
are now a besieged nation. We must produce much more 
food at home, and so far as we can see we must continue to 
produce much more after the war. This is a necessary 
condition of our existence imposed on us by submarine 
warfare, and we must make ourselves secure whether it cost 
us much or whether it cost us little. The argument on mere 
terms of profit and loss is impertinent. 

It is too much to hope that we could ever become a self- 
supporting country; but the nearer we approach to the 
ideal of being self-supporting the safer we shall be. In any 
case, we can quite well guard ourselves against all the worst 
and most obvious dangers of not being able to carry on war, 
or impose our will on an enemy, through the threats of 
imminent starvation. We are not without hope that a great 
revival of agriculture may bring its own pecuniary rewards 
in the increase of the total wealth of the nation. It may be 
that the confidence created among corn-growers by the 
knowledge that they will never again be allowed to suffer 
ruin from a succession of bad seasons will operate so powerfully 
that the trade of agriculture will profit beyond all records 
of the past through the employment of capital that used to 
be cautiously withheld from arable farming. The farmer, 
rélieved of all anxiety, may go full steam ahead, and higher 
farming. may amply repay its own expenditure. His energies 
may be set free to their full extent, and energy, after all, 
is the truest source of wealth. But we do not rely upon such 
a result. All we say is that we must have much more food 
grown at home, and that the State, in other words the people, 
must be prepared to pay for it. Consult any farmer in the 
kingdom who before the war was gradually bringing more 
and more land down to grass (thus producing less and less 
of the essential food of the people) and he will tell you that 
he did it because be could not afford to take risks. In grass 
farming he was subject to no disastrous vicissitudes. He 
could knock a decent, though not a handsome, living out of 
grass farming, and he had no mind to change his ways. From 
his own point of view he was quite right. If he received 
no guarantee against bad luck, he would not take the heavy 
risks and much more burdensome responsibility of arable 
farming. As a grass farmer, or mainly a grass farmer, he 
had a small labour bill and few worries. This is what has 
to be changed. The farmer simply will not alter his methods 
without being given confidenee, and that process requires 
that the State should accept a certain liability. When we see 
the doctrines of Free Trade, which are unassailable’ in our 
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,opinion as offering the shortest road to cheapness, used as 
they have been used lately to impede a policy of security 
for the nation—as though it were worth while to save a 
‘Shilling on the condition that vou leave the whole of your 
property at the mercy of a burglar !—we are tempted to 
think that the wholesome operations of Free Trade in their 
proper sphere will become hopelessly jeopardized by a band of 
mean and narrow disciples. 

Although the Corn Production Bill is to be regarded as a 
war measure in its present setting, the need for it will continue 
after the war. Thatis why the minimum wage is so important. 
Its influence will remain when men are free again to choose any 
occupation they please. But if when the great Armies are dis- 
banded the pay and the conditions of the agricultural labourer 
are what they were formerly in many parts of England and 
Wales, the Armies will melt away anywhere rather than to the 
land. Every soldier who has met the small intensive farmers 
of France and Belgium will say that the old pay, and the 
blankness of prospect offered by agricultural labour as it used 
to be at home, are not for him. If he wants to farm, he will go 
to one of the Dominions. It may be said that the minimum 
wage of 25s. which has been decided upon—or rather the 
equivalent of 25s., since allowances are to be reckoned in—is 
not enough to attract any one while the prices of necessaries 
remain at anything like their present level. But it must be 
remembered that this equivalent of 25s. is only a universal 
minimum. The District Wages Boards have yet to get to 
work upon inquiring into the conditions of their own districts, 
and where necessary they will of course fix a higher wage. For 
our part, we should wish to regard the wage as purely a money 
wage without allowances. But it has to be recognized that 
among agricultural labourers the allowances of milk, pork, 
coal, or whatever they may be, are rather popular. The wives 
like the allowances, and the belief is quite common that better 
value is got in this way than would be got from the local shops. 
It is an odd thing that the system of “ truck ” should not only 
have continued but have prospered in agriculture, while it has 
disappeared from all other industries. The Wages Boards will 
be able to go into the question, we imagine, and eliminate 
truck where it is not actually preferred by the labourers. In 
any case, farmers must not be allowed when a wage has been 
fixed to cancel part of it by raising the rents of cottages, or by 
charging higher rents for the small allotments of land assigned 
to labourers for their private use. 

A few words must be said about the important alteration 
accepted by the Government in their Bill whereby the mini- 
mum prices for wheat and oats originally proposed have 
become payments in respect of acreage. Sir T. C. Warner 
moved an amendment providing that the payments should 
be in respect, not of corn produced, but of “ every acre culti- 
vated and producing a crop of wheat four times and of oats 
five times ”’ the difference between the average price and the 
minimum price per quarter. Mr. Leslie Scott, one of the 
authors of the “ Minority Report on the Employment and 
Settlement of Sailors and Soldiers on the Land,” supported 
the amendment, and it was accepted by the Government. 
Whether the change will result in the production of the highest 
possible amount of food we are not quite sure. But we think 
on the whole the change was wise, as it was arguable that the 
Bill as originally drawn gave an undue preference to the 
wheat-growing areas and unduly prejudiced by comparison 
the oat-growing areas. Moreover, the change creates confi- 
dence among the highest number of corn-growers. The Bill 
may now be less of an incentive to high farming, but it will 
encourage the smaller men, for the bonus will be paid to the 
farmer on each acre on which he proves that wheat or oats 
have been produced. The rate of insurance will be the same 
for large and. small farmers. In other words, the basis 
of the Bill is no longer production and sale, but simply pro- 
duction. It may be objected that a farmer will merely tickle 
some of his land with a hoe, seatter a little grain about, and 
claim a bonus. But of course the penalties for a dishonest 
return will quite properly be very severe, and in their new 
form the provisions of the Bill will probably be easier to 
administer. 

The last excuse for pretending that the object of the Bill 
is really to give doles to the farmer and prop up a rotten land 
system has been removed. In return for his security the 
farmer becomes liable to strict inspection and compulsion. 
That will be a new experience for him, and he does not like 
this particular prospect. To him the visits of any kind of 
inspector are the last word in impertinence. He accepts this 
Bill, with its exaction of a standard of farming, not at all 
because he revels in it, but because he sees that the times 
requite: it. If the critics really think that agriculture 1s 
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wantonly to be made the spoiled darling of our industries, why 
do they not rush to take upland? We have nat heard of any 
rush. We have not heard of one Free Trader determined 
upon a prosperous subsidized old age. We have heard only 
a drone of carping objections that were as unhelpful as 
they were wearisome. 


THE REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


= group of Commissioners who were appointed on 

June 12th last to inquire into industrial unrest through- 
out England and Scotland may be congratulated on having 
got through their work with remarkable rapidity. The con- 
clusions at which these eight Commissions arrived are not 
perhaps very novel, but at any rate it is a public advantage 
that inquiries conducted over a wide area should have resulted 
in a definite series.of statements which can be weighed and, 
it is to be hoped, dealt with. Judging from the note which 
Mr. Barnes has issued with the recommendations, remarkable 
unanimity prevailed among all the Commissioners. Indeed, 
even apart from this inquiry it may be said that there was 
already throughout the country a fairly general agreement 
as to what were the causes of the prevailing industrial unrest. 
High food prices, the abandonment of Trade Union rules, the 
long delays attending the settlement of industrial disputes, 
the contrast between the high wages earned by some men on 
unskilled piece-work and the relatively low wages earned by 
skilled men and supervisors on day-work, industrial fatigue, 
and the restriction of the personal freedom of the workman 
to throw up his job when he feels inclined to—all these causes 
have notoriously contributed to produce a feeling of irritation 
among manual workers which in some districts of the kingdom 
is undoubtedly serious. In addition, there is little doubt 
that the irritation has been aggravated by the deliberate action 
of Socialists and Pacificists; but this important factor the 
Commissioners apparently pass over. Probably, however, 
they are right in so doing, for the problem of practical states- 
manship is to remove the material causes of unrest, leaving the 
disgruntled politicians without any basis for their anti- 
patriotic campaign. 

Of all the causes briefly summarized above, the one on 
which the Commissioners lay most stress is the increase in 
food prices ; yet this is of all the one most difficult to remove. 
Ultimately the war itself is the cause of high food prices, and 
probably the main body of the people of this country would 
have been willing to face the resulting burden if it had not 
been for the widespread delusion that the rise in food prices 
is the result of the private operations of merchants and traders 
secking to make fortunes for themselves out of the hardships 
of their countrymen. If one-tenth of the public money that 
has been devoted to the War Savings campaign and 
to the Food Economy campaign had been spent upon a 
campaign to teach the mass of the people the elementary 
lews governing the movement of prices, a great deal of the 
present social bitterness would have been entirely avoided. 
It is, or ought to be, notorious.that.all the Committees who 
have hitherto inquired into the question of food prices have 
reported that-there is no “ profiteering” in the sense of an 
illegitimate attempt to take advantage for private ends of 
the limitation of supply that the war has brought about. 
That some people have made money by dealings in ‘food- 
stufisisadmitted ; but other people have lost money, and it is 
doubtful whether food-dealers have in the main profited more 
in proportion by war conditions than have immense numbers 
of manual workers. 

The eight Commissions, however, are so impressed with 
the seriousness of the irritation caused by high food prices 
that they recommend that the Government should take the 
extreme step of bringing down food prices at the expense 
of a grant from the pocket of the taxpayer. This recommenda- 
tion has indeed already been accepted by the Government, 
at all events as far as flour is concerned. In defence of the 
policy thus adopted one is justified in pointing to the example 
of France, where a similar system has prevailed since the 
beginning of the war. There is unfortunately no evidence of 
the cost imposed on the French taxpayer, nor do we know 
what difficulties have arisen with French farmers and dis- 
tributors of food. But the French system has, at any rate, 
suceeeded in keeping down the price of bread. It is im- 
portant, however, to add that not only has the price of bread 
been kept down in France, but also the rate of wages, as com- 
pared with the rates prevailing in the United Kingdom ; 
and the probability is that if a balance were struck the bulk 
of the working classes in this country would find that they 
with their high wages are far better off, in spite of high food 
prices, than the French working classes with their relatively 
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low wages and the artificially reduced price of food. This 
is an aspect of the problem that no politician seems. to-have 
thought it worth while to put before the public. All that 
can be said for the moment is that the country is now involved 
in a scheme of very doubtful wisdom. At the expense of the 
taxpayer the price of bread is to be artificially lowered. That 
step will benefit the whole community, including even the’ 
wicked “ profiteers” themselves, and including also some 
millions of people who are distinetly better off than they wore 
before the era of war prices. In addition, of course, relief will be 
brought to the very poor, to whom the high price of bread 
has been a most terrible burden. But this relief willbe very 
small compared with their poverty. If the object of the 
State had been to relieve suffering where suffering had really 
been caused, then the proper course would have beon 
to subsidize the very poor with hard cash, so that they might 
be in a position to buy not only the bread they want but the 
other necessaries of life. This might have conceivably been 
as great a burden upon the Exchequer—though that is im- 
probable—as the course which the Government propose to 
follow, but it would at any rate have dealt with the real evil 
instead of bringing relief to hundreds of thousands. of families 
who need no relief at all. On the other hand, it may be said 
in defence of the course which the Government have decided 
to adopt that where a widespread irritation exists it may 
be desirable from a political point of-view to take steps to 
gratify the popular wish even in defiance of the sound rules 
of government. But it is hardly necessary to add that such a 
course entails very grave-risks, for it opens the way to limitless 
demands. 

Passing to the other causes of industrial unrest, we, are on 
firmer ground. It is admitted by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of inquiring into the present industrial situation that, 
in spite of the general rise in wages, many groups of manual 
workers have real grounds for complaint. Most manual 
workers in this country have been bred up in the belief that.the 
only way by which they could protect themselves against 
grasping employers, and even more grasping foremen and 
managers, is by combining to limit the output of the individual 
workman. In the past they have found by experience that if 
@ man works to the full extent of his strength, in order 
to earn a large weekly wage, many employers cut the rate of 
pay, so that in the end he will be earning with his increased 
efforts little or nothing more than he was earning when 
working at a slack pace. Few employers will deny that there 
has been real justification for this policy of restricting output ; 
yet in itself the policy is an absurdity. In the long run a man 
can only be paid out of the product of his own industry, and if 
he produces less there is Jess wherewith to pay him. 

he ideal to be aimed at is that every man should do as 
much work as his strength and -his reasonable demands -for 
leisure and enjoyment permit, and that he should be paid in 
proportion to the results achieved. But hitherto there has. been 
no guarantee that increased energy on the part of the workman 
would ultimately ensure increased remuneration to him. 
To obtain this ideal it is necessary to establish an entirely new 
spirit in the relationship between employers and employed. 
On this point all the Commissioners insist, and in particular 
they urge that.effect should be given to. the Whitley Report; 
which advocated the creation in every district of Industrial 
Councils composed of employers and employed. The mere fact 
of bringing employers and employed together on the same 
Board will tend by itself to remove many of the causes of 
mutual suspicion. In addition, such Boards as the Whitley 
Report contemplates ought to be able to determime the prac- 
tical issues which arise almost daily in the fixing of wage rates 
so that fair play is secured to both sides. In the absence of such 
Industrial Councils the workman is largely at the mercy of 
arbitrary employers, and the employer in turn is at the merey 
of firebrands in the workshop. In the partieular case of 
munitions work the problem has been aggravated by the over- 
centralization of the Munitions Department. This is a point 
upon which the Commissioners lay special stress, and it is one 
which ought to be dealt with without delay. Unfortunately 
there is little reason to hope that the new Minister of Munitions, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, has either the experience or the tem- 
perament for dealing with problems of this character, and we 
trust that they will not be referred to him personally for 
solution. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF ADOPTION. 
A DOPTION was rare in England until lately. Thestate of the 
law upon the subject plainly shows that in this country it 
has not been 2 common expedient. Nowadays we can hardly run 
our eyes down the advertisement columns of the 7J'imes without 
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coming across an offer of a child or a demand for one. They are 
all described as healthy, some as of gentle parentage. Complete 
surrender is generally a condition of adoption, and the words “ No 
Premium ”’ are often added. Considering the number of children 
whom the death or misconduct of their parents leaves to the mercy 
of the world, and the descriptions we read in novels of the misery of 
childless women, it is surprising that such a wave of feeling has not 
occurred before. 'Wesuppose the reason lies in the fact that adoption 
is a very great adventure, and stirring times were necessary to give 
men, or rather to give women, heart for the risk. Also until lately 
children of “gentle birth’? were very hard tocome by. The supply 
of willing relations was adequate to the demand where orphans 
were concerned, and the doctrine of heredity held us in stricter 
bondage than it does just now. The arguments against adoption 
from the point of view of the adopter are of course very many- 
There is a deep-rooted notion, even in these reasonable days, that 
it is flying in the face of Providence, and many people who would 
not put this faithless piece of superstition into words are hampered 
by it. If Almighty God had intended that a particular woman 
should be a mother, He would have seen to it; and if, in disregard 
of His purpose, she adopts a child, He will sce that she regrets it. 
Put into plain words, the theory is silly, unphilanthropic, and dis- 
honouring to God ; but it has moved many men and women in the 
past, and is not quite dead yet. The other obvious objections to 
adoption are reasonable. It means money going out of the family, 
It means children brought up by persons past their youth, and in 
the absence of that tie of blood which makes for mutual understand- 
ing, it is, as we said before, a fearful risk—for the adopter. Whether 
the risk to the health and character of the child is not greater in an 
institution is at least a matter for doubt. We should imagine that 
a soldier dying on a battlefield, or even a woman lamenting her sins 
and follies at leisure, would rather think of a child as the object of 
the intense solicitude of an elderly couple, or even of an old maid, 
than as an item in the machine-made.output of a public Home. 
There is no doubt which the child, if it be old enough to have a prefer- 
ence, would prefer. All the same, it must be admitted that, though 
it is better to be adopted than institutionalized, no adopted relation 
is likely to be as good as a natural one. A stepmother is not a 
mother even when she is a very good stepmother indeed, and age 
is a very serious handicap to those who stand ix loco parentis. In 
spite of Shakespeare, age—certainly middle age—is not nowadays 
“crabbed.”” It is indulgent, but indulgence is at best but a good 
substitute for sympathy. It is very difficult after forty to 
enter into the pleasures and ambitions of youth, though it is possible, 
and indeed natural, to look upon them with kindness, and even, in 
people of gracious disposition, with deep interest and true delight. 
But it is far more wholesome for young people that their elders 
should play with them and feel the excitement of their struggles 
than that their work and amusement should be planned and watched 
by kind outsiders. 


An inevitable atmosphere of criticism militates against the 
success of adoptions. Children, at least in their early years, 
do not criticize their parents, nor parents their children. They 
expect certain things of each other from the instinctive know- 
ledge which they share of the family characteristics, and they give 
and receive affection as a matter of course. The foster-parents of 
adopted children, on the other hand, wait in trembling to seo what 
characteristics they are going to evolve; and the adopted child 
can only judge of its guardians by experience unassisted by the 
intuition of blood. Affection, at any rate on the part of the elders, 
must seem from the first to be a thing to be sought, valued, and 
very carefully and strenuously preserved. Nothing will be taken 
for granted, and the child will ke wooed rather than simply cherished. 
An atmosphere of criticism, too, will surround the whole under- 
taking. Real parents are apt to be very much amused by the difficul- 
ties of what we may call the amateur, and a little contemptuous of 
the efforts made. In persons of strong enough mind to take the risk 
of adoption at all criticism is almost sure to produce defiance, and 
we shall see some wild experiments in education. After all, the 
adopters have probably been critics in their own day, critics who have 
not dared to speak. One of the things which strike the childless 
man and woman as futile is the to-do made by parents about educa- 
tion. Why on earth are they so anxious that their children should 
work so hard either at lessons or sports, and why do they care so little 
whether they ere amiable, mannerly, and agreeable ? Adopted 
children will be, we believe, very much indulged on the one hand, and 
socially drilled on the other. The credit of the upbringer will be 
involved in their making a pleasant impression. Also people getting 
towards the end of their active careers realize far more than younger 
people how much agreeablenees stands for in attaining success. The 
Jooker-on is always too much inclined, when he comes to try his own 
land at the game, to give bis attention to the correction of mistakes. 





Parents are greatly moved by something which looks like fashion. 
They all change together, and perhaps they do right, for children 
resent in after years any noticeable deviation from custom. 
Such deviations will be, we expect, greatly resented against 
the adopters of to-day, but to balancs the resentment we must 
set natural gratitude. Only very little natures could fail to feel 
some tenderness for those who, where no duty was concerned, 
gave themselves for their good. The young have a craving for 
attention. In a normal household the craving is wholesomely kept 
down. The parents are to a certain extent absorbed in each other, 
or in the father’s career, and the attention left over for the children is 
divided among several. Adopted children are likely to be only 
children (in the sense of one alone), and in the majority of cases they 
are likely to be the wards of single women or of widows. They will 
get too much attention, live too much under influence, but they 
will perhaps be mindful of the unselfishness which the fact involves. 
Intruth, the home of the adopted child is likely to be something of 
a hotbed—1.e., it will produce a thick and early growth of good or bad 
qualities, according to tho natural disposition, and may not tend to 
make strong characters. Thenew departure ought to throw a great 
deal of light upon the question of heredity. The present writer 
knows atthe moment of a doctor and his wif who havo lately 
adopted a young child of fine physique and morally unsatisfactory 
antecedents. So far as character is concerncd, the doctor asserts 
absolute disbelief in heredity. Environment is, he declares, every- 
thing. We shall sec. It must be said upon the doctor's side that, 
while many people assume that the child of sinners will show the 
cloven hoof among saints, they would fear terribly for a child of 
saints brought up among criminals. ‘“ Very little chance for the 
halo,” they would say. Why therefore should not the cloven hoof 
be done away with ? Goodness is far more attractive than badness. It 
is more likely that a child should imitate an example accompanicd 
by persuasive unselfishness than one actuated by sheer wicked self- 
interest. 

Is this epidemic of adoption come to stay, we wonder, or is it 
a passing effect of the war—the mere outcome of a certain restless- 
ness, a certain new determination to break with convention? We 
are inclined to think it has come to stay and to spread. If so, it 
will go far to ease, if not to answer, a good many pressing problems. 
It would give excellent employment to a crowd of unemployed 
people of good abilities, and it would relieve the congestion of those 
dreary places where children, supported by charity and bereft of love, 
are brought up upon precept without example and without natural 
experience. As for the adopters, most of them have come to a timo 
of life when they will not expect perfect satisfaction out of any ven- 
ture, perfect safety out of any avoidance of risk, or a refuge from 
responsibility anywhere. Why do we all burden ourselves by 
believing that the choice between happiness and unhappiness is in 
our hands? It never is. The adopters have chosen to be useful. 
That choice, at least, is within their power, and we wish them God- 
speed and good luck with their children, who will only be called spoilt 
till they turn out succeseful. 





NEAR BLANKEN BY NIGHT. 
ARKNESS had long since fallen, but the Engineer’s dug-out 
was a perfect blaze of electric light. Yet never a beam 
or a hint of ono strayed out into the roadway, for it was only by 
devious passages that you could obtain access to the mysterious 
internal chambers of these ramparts centuries old. It was perfectly 
safe. In all our lines there was not a safer dug-out ; this had made 
it famous. And now, at the hour when nightly we must start 
out on our tramp to Blanken, it looked curiously seductive and 
homelike. There lay the remains of a late supper; there were 
the two keds and the two sets of pyjamas; there was the book left 
open at tho page half-read ; and there were the gramophone records 
lying in an untidy heap beside the gramophone. The atmosphore 
was pungent with tobacco-smoke, but warm and comfortable. 
The servants were just going to sleep. ... Outside the mist crept 
in, crept out, and round about. Like a ghost, like a wraith, it 
stole along the dim streets whose secrets were buried beneath 
tons of bricks and masonry, beneath heaps and heaps of ruins. 
At first you could see nothing in the filmy darkness after the 
brilliance of the dug-out; instinct alone guided your footsteps. 
In the dug-out all sound was deadened ; you could hear nothing 
from without. But now you discovered that the guns were firing 
in —— itself—fitfully yet frequently, their banging and booming 
awoke a thousand dead echoes. Every time a gun fired the 
reflection of the flash lit up jagged ruins, a naked wall, or the 
skeleton roofs of houses. It was evidently the beginning of a 
slow bombardment. 
Across a desert «; 1 space we picked a way, then stumbled 
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over blocks of fallen masonry and balks of timber in tho leo of a 
walled garden. One felt that tom-cats ought to be yowling and 
spitting on the top of the wall; but even the tom-cats had fied. 
Silence, moist, heavy, mysterious, settled overywhere between 
the reports of the guns. At the Gate there were a wakeful 
sentry and a wakeful sergeant who said “‘ Good-night ” in a hearty 
voice. In the recesses of a kind of cave which did duty as a gate- 
house he had a noble fire burning, around which you could just 
distinguish the prostrate forms of his comrades peacefully 
slumbering. The sentry opened a door and we were outside tho 
linos, plonk-plonking across a plank bridge. There was water 
underneath—you could feel rather than see it—water that lay 
black and stagnant and seemed to listen. 

Out in the grass familiar sounds camo to the ears. It was only 
a mile and a half to the trenches, and the machine-guns were 
chattering busily. No sooner did the Boche start a steady burst 
of conversation than a couple of Lewis guns would respond with 
demoniacal laughter. Further away another Boche joined in 
angrily, while the sniper’s rifle interjected sharp occasional 
comments. Thus at times the dusk was full of sounds. Strangely, 
and for a moment, Very-lights could be seen above the mists, 
quickly to vanish; the far-stretching panorama of the front 
outlined by star-shells was hidden to-night. Southward great 
cannon rolled in a dim unceasing chorus; near at hand the batteries 
in fired at irregular intervals, and the shells, whistling ovor- 
head, burst with a quick glare and crash along the German front-line. 
Bombs were exploding too. Deep, sullen detonations, three or 
four at time, shook the earth and made the darkness 
tremble. 

For us, the night never lost its fears. They crept up with the 
mists which wreathed and sidled round, now dense, now lifting 
thinly ; they belonged to the hideous unknown things which lurk 
on old battlefields. A sinking moon strove to penctrate the mist, 
and sometimes it succeeded, so that all the world became silvery 
and opaque. Away to the left you could just distinguish in this 
delicate gloom the husky outlines of what had been 2 noble convent 
—a girls’ school. But you could not discern more than a very 
few yards of the ground ahead. It was pock-marked with 
innumerable shell-holes, and stumbles and lurches forward into the 
long, rank vegetation, the thistles and nettles, were frequent. 
Sometimes we crossed a narrow weed-grown path that once had 
been a main road; sometimes we had to leap an old gun-pit or 
disused grass-fringed communication trench; sometimes a land- 
mark was missed; and sometimes, when the fog grew denso, 
we scomed to come to a dead end. Then tho Engineer, 
who knew every pathway, almost every shell-hole, would pause 
and take his bearings, partly by the star-lights, partly by the 
bursting shells on the German front-line. Thoso were queer furtive 
moments when the silence grew tenso, when, in the utter absence 
of any sign of human life, the seething white mists seemed to take 
on strange shapes—and those shapes wero the ghosts of Blanken's 
dead ; when out of this silence there came the harsh cries of an 
unknown bird—and those cries were German souls calling to Paradise 
—whon the nerves were hard-wrought, and at the boom of a gun 
you started and hurried on. There woro other moments when a 
formloss presence, or more than one, seemed to follow always, 
and sightless eyes watched you from the great socket-like holes 
on either hand, and from the gloom a crowd of faces, chalky-white, 
peered gravely. The very earth itself, so maimed and scarred, 
spoke of war’s eternal mystery, of God’s anger and tribulation, 
of man’s agony and bloody sweat. A mile behind, a broken city 
slept as one sleeps who can suffer no more. 

Climbing a sandbag breastwork, we come to a stretch of hard 
road bordered at first by twisted willows which convey tho fancy 
of fir-trees in an upland country. This road runs straight into the 
front-line trench and on into the German lines; swept by more 
than one machine-gun, it is the most dangerous part of the whole 
journey. We waste no time, but hustle along, bending low, for 
every now and then a moonbeam succeeds in piercing the mist 
and silhouettes our figures far above the level of the trenches. 
The Engineer has run this gauntlet, often alone, night 
after night for close upon two years. ‘Then we jump down into 
the trench, which is obviously new and very clean and handsomely 
floored with duck-boards. The mist has momentarily dispersed 
and the new sandbags gleam white, washed by the moonshine. 
At present there is no parados. It was close by here that in the 
warm haze of a still June morning there opened a bombardment 
as brief and terrible as any even this war has seen. It lasted 
only four hours, but those holding the front-lino were wiped 
out almost to a man. Then the grey Wiirttembergers swarmed 
over at a leisurely walk, and now the chateau immediately 
Opposite is a couple of hundred yards behind the German lines. 
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We have not passed more than two of the neatly made traverses 
before the rich accents of the Far West are borne to our ears. 
There they are, a party of “Canucks,” working quite uncon- 
cernedly outside their trench putting the finishing touches to an 
artistic piece of sandbagginz. An officer is superintendinz, 
and having passed the time of night with him, we hurry on 
to where a dug-out is being hollowed from the bowels of the 
earth. To reach this point the quicker, our Engineer friend— 
who by long familiarity with the place has grown venturesoms 
ennounces his intention of taking a short cut across No-Man's- 
Land. The mist has fallen again, but no sooner are we out in a 





| waste of shell-holes half filled with water and much encumbered 
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with loose strands of barbed wire than it lifts like a curtain and 
the moon peeps out as light as day. Almost simultaneously a 
German machine-gun cpens very close and the bullets seem te 
sizzle over our backs. A sniper fires four or five shots in quick 
succession, and, half standing, half crouching, as we are on the 
top of the ground barely two hundred yards from the Germana, 
we fancy we are spotted. Probably, as a matter of fact, wo are 
not; but probabilities seem doubtful quantities out in the middle 
of No-Man’s-Land in bright moonlight. So we sink down flus’ 
with the ground and lie thore breathlessly for many minutes. 
Shell we be scen when we rise again? One breathes hard and 
thinks of home! Then the machine-gun traverses once more with 
a hurricane rush of bullets, and head to heel we hug the ground 
yet closer. Bombs are bursting with terrific reverberation not 
far away—whether hostile or otherwise, it is impossible to say— 
while a retaliating Stokes gun produces a sericea of shattering 
explosions. The wail of shells overhead, though British, and 
their quick flash and burst on the German front-line, shake the 
nerves a3 much as anything. Most dangors are rather imaginary 
than roal, and even more common is it to be not quite sure whether 
one is in danger at all! 

Taking the earliest opportunity to double across No-Man's-Land 
to the nearest trench, we arrive eventually at the entrance to the 
first experimental deep dug-out. And what a feeling of security 
it gives to descend the very steep, groasy stairs, down, down, 
down into the bowels of the earth. Not even a “Minnic’’* 
could touch you here. What a moist and clammy heat! Every- 
thing is reeking damp. The floor and sides of this completed 
portion are of wood and very moist. Wavering candles provide ths 
necossary light. In a side-chamber opening from the main gallery, 
the off-shift are asleep on eight wire-netting beds arrangod like 
bunks on board ship. Snoring they are, manfully, and also in a 
similar gallery further on. Then the woodwork stops, end you 
come upon the working-shift stripped to the waist, sweating aws7 
at the earthy wall with pick and shovel or removing the bluish 
soil in wheelbarrows to the shaft, whence it is hauled up and used 
for parapet-making. Welsh miners they aro, these great damp, 
hairy, brawny fellows, literally dripping perspiration, and the 
Sergeant in charge—or Foreman as he prefers to call himself— 
speaks a queer North Country lingo that recalls the first time 
on> went down a coal-mine. Night and day in the warm semi- 
darkness the gang is working, and so for three days, when they 
return to the ramparts for a rest or go right back to for 
a week, 

After three-quarters of an hour's deep technical discussion and 
inspection it is timo to start back, and once more we find ourselves 
breathing the night air which now seoms chilly. Close at hand 
a sentry is humming to himself some queer ditty of the Western 
World. Voices can be heard gaily chattering where an invisible 
group is at work building a new dug-out. Further away a 
long .chain of figures, each carrying a burden, can just le 
perceived gliding phantom-like through the mist. It is a carrying- 
party tramping home along the road. Life stirs on every 
hand—life, swarming, workaday, unconcerned. Ant-like activity 
seethes under the cloak of night. An hour hence the early sun- 
beams will discover nothing more human then empty trenches, 
shell-holes, and stinks. 

Striking across country, we hurry back before daylight shal 
make that part of the front a death-trap. The first quarta 
of an hour or so when stray bullets “zip” past one’s ears or hum 
drearily overhead is nervous work. After that we pick our way 
carefully and in a leisurely fashion among the thistles and the 
shell-holes. It is with a feeling of indescribable satisfaction— 
as of a good night’s work done and a long day’s rest earned—that 
we cross the wocden bridge again and enter the ramparts. Cre 
is conscious, too, of a keen appetite for breakfast. Morning is at 
hand, and soon the grey daylight will be stealing in among the 
streets and ruins of the stricken city. How beautiful it will look 
then! 








Summer in Flanders holds a record fer wonderful dawns— 


© Minenwerfer. A German super-trench-mortar. 
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end sorrowful dreams. Outside the entrance to the dug-out we 
linger meditatively to smoke a cigarette in the first freshness of 
the coming day. Sparrows are twittering volubly in a score of shy 
gardens that, riotous with greenery, hide like tear-drops amid the 
cesolate houses. Pigeons that once were fed by hand in the Grande 
Place now croon from stony pinnacles, surveying their fallen world. 
Cn the opposite wall the legend “‘ Chocolat Menier, Dunkerque ” 
confrents one with the message of a bygone civilizaticn, There 
is a roseate flush in the sky above the ramparts, the morning 
star is jewelled in a setting of palest gold and hard turquoise blue. 
Custos, 





UTAM SINGH. 

SOLEMN stillness came with the fading of the sunset, and 
into the starry haze of the Eastern night there rose the 
voice of prayer. This and the Monsoon’s cool, soft breath and 
the fairy fiddling of a thousand unseen crickets intensified the 
vast peace that shrives the world at eventide. The Moslems 
are wise in their generation, for if thoughts of God and the Beyond 
can reach a man at any time, they will do so at the dying of the 
cay; and lost is he whose soul does not respond to the magic of 
these tensely silent moments. The spell I speak of fell upon me 
as I stood by the open window of the Orderly Officer’s room, gazing 
westwards at a silhouette of palms that the swift-advancing gloom 
would soon engulf. Had the inmates of the hospital hard by 
shared in my feelings? I wondered vaguely. Some had, no 
coubt, but not all; for men in pain are dead to all but pain, and 
enly forty yards of sandy maidan lay between me and a ward of 
wounded sepoys. They were suffering for the benefit of another 

race, in a war that was not of their choosing. 

Roused suddenly from introspection by the shuffie of a sandalled 
foot upon the staircase, I heard from the inky depths below the 
words I dreaded: ‘Salam, Sahib. Bahut khun atta.” They 
meant that Utam Singh, a Sikh desperately wounded in the crossing 
of the Tigris, had taken secondary haemorrhage and was bleeding 
to death. It was but a moment’s work to clatter out into the 
night, cross the slip of maidan in a few swift bounds, and reach 
the patient’s bedside. He lay there, moaning slightly with fear 
and weakness, and through the bandages that concealed a ragged 
shell-wound welled the thick red blood that was his life. ‘‘ Fear 
not, sick one,’ I muttered, twisting a tourniquet round his thigh ; 
but he recognized my anxiety and shook his head. Ali that 
J could do for him I did; strapping the injured limb to a 
cross-beam’ overhead, injecting morphia, packing the wound 
with gauze, and flooding his veins with saline to replace the 
blood that once had filled them. Which done, I sought conso- 
lation in a pipe and rested my tired body on a wicker chair, 
Likewise, 1 gazed at Utam Singh and decided that he had the face 
of a good man. The features were finely chiselled; the cheek- 
bones high and prominent, the lips ascetic, and the nose of strongly 
Roman type. The glistening, silky waves of a jet-black beard 
concealed the contour of his chin and flowed well down upon his 
besom; while hair of exactly similar type was brushed straight 
back from off a lofty forehead and collected into a little knob 
or boss on the summit of the head. Such was Utam Singh, and 
my heart went out to him as he lay there, so near to the End of 
Things. 

He was not in a panic; for, while the “ noble Red Man” is a 
myth, the noble Sikh is a great reality. ‘‘ Why seek to prolong 
my life, Sahib?” he questioned, somewhat wistfully. “Lo! the 
hour is come, and I am ready. I shall die this night.” And, 
with my fingers searching veinly for a pulse that was not there, 
1 felt convinced that he would never see the coming sunrise. 

Yet Utam Singh did not die; though it is seldom that your 
sepoy misconstrues Fate’s warning. Greatly to his own surprise 
and mine, he commenced a slow recovery. Of course he had 
his ‘‘ ups and downs ’’—days of comparative strength and bright- 
ness, alternating with days of dreadful weakness and sickening 
suspense. When he was ailing, I was saddened as by ill news 
from the front. When he showed improvement, I exulted as in 
victory ; for the poor fellow’s desperate condition and his plucky 
fight for a life that was sweet to him had moved me not a little. 
His was an illness that dragged through many weary months, 
and it was in the sultry afternoons alone that I found time to 
visit him and carry on a jerky conversation in imperfect Hindustani, 
Of all the wounded in thet ward, he alone had fought on the 
Western Front; and when he talked of France and the strange 
things seen there—the snow, the ice, the cafés, and the wondrous 
towns—the voices of his fellow-sufferers were hushed and they 
would listen enviously. Why, he even knew a little French, and 
this he would air proudly: “ Sahib Bolta, ‘Good-day’; ham log 
bolte, ‘Salam’; French log bolte, *Bhung Jhoor’”; and so on. 





Yes, he liked France, despite the cold and the wounds he had 
received there. It was a much better place than Mesopotamia 
to soldier in. Soon he would get well and fight again, he thought, 
Also, he would see his father soon; witness the telegram he had 
received, and which, translated, read: ‘‘ Were. your health other. 
wise ; coming to see you.” So the poor old father was about to 
quit his plough and spend his hard-earned money on a seawards 
journey from the North, to embrace the son whose welfare meant 
far more to him than the ultimate victory of the British. 

And one afternoon I saw by the Sikh’s bedside an aged, long- 
robed figure with snowy beard and sunken eyes. Utam Singh 
introduced me to the old fellow gravely enough ; but in his eyes 
I saw the light of long-sought joy. Father and son were greatly 
similar in many ways; but the former’s nose had lost its clean-cut 
outline and was somewhat bulbous. Likewise, his eyebrows were 
close-set and very bushy, while the loss of tecth had left deep 
hollows in his cheeks. But for the turban and outlandish dregs, 
he might readily have passed as a farmer from the Scottish 
Highlands, 

During the time the old man stayed there he hardly left his 
son’s side for a moment. All day long he would sit with him in 
well-nigh perfect silence, which is the deepest form of speech ; 
and when the day of departure threatened, I photographed the 
pair of them and gave to eech acopy. Boundless was their childish 
delight in these crude productions, at which they still were gazing 
when I came back on the following day. Such men go straight 
to my heart. Brave, simple, unaffected, untainted by the hateful 
pose and artificiality that speak of towns and education, they 
stir within me memories of my own beloved lochs and moorlands 
and the homely folk that dwell amidst them. I think of fireside 
chats, in a farmer’s cottage, nestling tight beneath the bulk of 
Ben Venue. I see the wildfire playing on the hills and the starlight 
gleaming in the cold, dark loch. I hear the sough of the biting 
wind and the moaning of it in the bleak, bare trees. . . . 

And thus it was that the simple talk of Utam Singh refreshed 
me like the tingling blasts of air upon a mountain-top; and it 
hurt me to think that the brave young lad was permanently crippled. 
But it was so. His wounds were healed, but the shell that caused 
them had smashed his thigh-bone beyond repair, and the plough 
and rifle were for him no more. I can picture very clearly now 
his bent and wasted figure, crutch-supported, hobbling slowly to 
the ambulance train that would take him to the loved country 
of his birth and to the silent patriarch who lived for him alone. 
““May God be with you, Sahib!’ he had said on parting. “I go 
to my country, where I shall have much honour.” 

That is all I know of Utam Singh; but there are many brave 
souls like him—some fighting for us amid the blistering wastes of 
Mesopotamia, yet others enduring the agony of cruel wounds 
with noble, silent fortitude. And we hear little or nothing of 
their valour—they who defied and balked the might of the all- 
conquering Mussulman in days gone by, and who are proving to 
him once again the glory of their martial prowess. But when 
the longed-for Day of Peace has come and trumpets blare throughout 
the land, then let us remember the debt we owe to Utam Singh. 

W. Kerr Connect, Capt. R.A.M.C. 








LETTERS TO EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than these which 
fll treble the space.) 


THE “SAVAGE” SERBIAN. 
{To tHE Eviror or tHe “ Spzcraror.’’] 
Sir,—On the principle of praising the cobra as being, all told, 
an efficient reptile, with no rattlesnake foolishness of warning its 
victims, the German diplomacy which prepared the way for the 
Great War compels a kind of admiration. It was so completely 
and poisonously unscrupulous. Perhaps no people suffered by it 
more than the Serbs. Since German diplomacy could not enslave 
this little people, it set itself to seize every chance of reviling 
them. They were “the black beasts ’”’ of German publicity cam- 
paigners. The whole world was taught that the Balkan Penin- 
sula was peopled by savage races, and that the Serbs were by far 
the worst of a very bad lot. I can reeall, going to Belgrade for the 
first time, solemnly loading my revolver as we crossed the river 
to enter the city. My idea was that the week-end pastime of the 
inhabitants was massacre, and that the stranger kept his life only 
if he had a ready trigger. Going away I knew better. No tame 
people the Serbs! Their spirit would have appealed to Wal: 
Whitman when he cried: “‘ How beggarly appear arguments before 
a defiant deed.”” They had short shrift for the traitor and hearty 
contempt for the ceward; but, withal, a generous, chivalrous, 
humane people, combining the old traditions and prides of a fight- 
ing race with a very advanced democratic polity. I suppose ihe 
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Highland Scots of a past century resembled very closely the Serbs 
of to-day. 

Many friends I made among the Serbs, and recall one in par- 
ticular as typical of the qualities of his race—M. N., a statesman 
of high rank. He will forgive, I know—should he still live, for 
{ hear of one of his name killed—if I risk some breach of con- 
fidence to describe him a little intimately. M. N. was one of the 
youngest of a group of grand old men who controlled the destinies 
of his country during the days of the Balkan League. (Very ad- 
mirable, by the way, is the trait in the Serbian national life of 
respect for the older men. The ardent youth serve the greybeards 
with a respectful affection. In a Serb camp I have often recalled 
Nestor getting up among the Greeks “to spéak winged words ” 
when I have seen the veneration given to an old leader by the 
young generation of warriors.) During the Balkan Peace Con- 
ference in London it used to be a joy to arrange meetings between 
M. N. and London friends who had the German-inculcated idea 
that the Serb was a savage. He spoke English quite well—with 
an idiom that was quaint but never absurd—and he was a dear 
child in simplicity, and a wise philosopher at the same time, and 
a gentleman through and through. His wit was suave and de- 
lightful and ready for any occasion. I had inveigled him to a 
luncheon party on the day it was definitely announced that Great 
Britain, France, and Russia (pathetically eager then to keep the 
peace by conciliating the German wolf) had persuaded Serbia to 
abandon her dearly won port on the Adriatic. A lady tactlessly 
condoled with M. N. “ Yes,” he answered diplomatically—“ yes, 
Madam, it is sorrow and loss to us, for now away from the sea 
we are no longer your neighbour.” It was a neat reference to the 
British sea-power, making out all the seas to be British territory! 
M. N.’s admiration of England was unfeigned. It was founded in 
the first instance on the English language. He would stubbornly 
defend the general English ignorance of foreign languages. ‘“‘ What 
need is there of your people to speak another language? You 
have all that one wants in a language—poetry, philosophy, science, 
religion. In all these you have such treasures in the English 
writing that no man in one life can enjoy them all. You are 
right to be content.” 

He himself spoke the Serbian, Russian, and Bulgarian tongues 
(all closely allied), French, Germin, and English, with a little 
Turkish and Grecian. The amusement of his leisure was to try to 
introduce English literature to Serbia. Among other books, he had 
translated George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss into Serbian—a strange 
choice, but the book had pleased him. 

Of modern European life M. N. was a shrewd critic. The over- 
growth of luxury he thought a danger everywhere. Man getting 
too far away from natural conditions of life was liable to de- 
generate. Sometimes he would sketch his ideal State, in which 
the majority of the people would have a direct interest in the soil, 
and wealth when it passed a certain point would, by the free will 
of its possessor, be devoted to the enrichment of the community’s 
art life. ‘‘ In its best days the Roman Republic had these ideas: 
that it is most honourable to till the soil and to leave your wealth 
to the people.” 

Of the old magnificence of the Serbian Kingdom, when it was an 
ally of the Republic of Venice, and from Serbian printing presses 
the world got its first books in the Cyrillic alphabet, M. N. spoke 
with pride. He dreamed of its revival :— 

“A little corner only we wish to take up. We have no dreams of 
conquest, no ideas of rivalling great Powers. To have our own 
people under our own rule, and a little gateway for our commerce 
to reach the sea—that is enough. But we can have no future while 
we are strangled on the north by the Germans and surrounded on 
all other frontiers by people whom we cannot trust. Russia, 
France, Great Britain are friendly, France particularly so, but 
we are cut off from them. Whenever Germany wishes to put the 
screw upon us, she stops our commerce on the frontier. We have 
no outlet to the sea, no friendly boundary.” 

At the time of which I am writing both Greece and Bulgaria 
were allies of Serbia, but M. N. had a justified distrust of both, 
because, he insisted, the crowned heads in both countries were 
under German influence :— 

“Bulgaria should be our friend, for we have much in common in 
race and language. But there is really no Bulgaria in any sense 
of independence. There is King Ferdinand the Austrian with his 
secret police. They rule the country, not the Bulgarian people. 
Of all the Balkan peoples, we get on best with the Rumanians. 
They settle very much in our country as traders and bankers, Our 
people have not the instinct for trade and finance. The 
Rumanian comes here and grows rich. Then his _ beautiful 
daughters—Rumanian ladies are charming—fall in love with young 
Serbs and marry them and all is well for everybody. The money 
that is made in Serbia stays in Serbia. A people is foolish which 
does not welcome the stranger if he comes as a friend and is able 
to teach one. But the land, that should not be allowed to go into 
the possession of strangers, nor the ships of a maritime nation.” 

So mingling observations on domestic and foreign policy M. N. 
would talk, always shrewdly, always tolerantly of other people’s 
foibles, always moderating his national pride with warnings 
against Chauvinism. “ A savage Serb,” the Hun professors would 
Say; a gentleman and a philosopher, any good judge would know; 
and, withal, a fair representative of the school of elder statesmen 
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THE EXCESS PROFIT TAX. 

{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Knowing your ability in all economic questions, I venture 
to ask a little space for the ventilation of views upon the im- 
portant matter of the Excess Profit Tax. I am a chemical manu- 
facturer, very fond of experimenting, and full of enthusiasm and 
invention, and am constantly reading chemical journals, and think- 
ing of new manufactures, which would extend my business. In 
urging these views upon one of my codirectors he said to me :— 

“Don’t trouble yourself. Just do sufficient work to keep our 
present business together. We will get no adequate reward for 
extending. For example, suppose we expend £5,000 in plant to 
make the articles which you speak of, and that they yield us a 
profit of £1,000 a year, what would we get? The increase in 
market prices has already given us the £200 allowed over 1914 
profits, so any further profit must bear the whole of the 80 per cent. 
tax. We would, therefore, have to pay in tax £800 plus 53. per 
pound on the remaining £200, so for our outlay of £5,000 we should 
have only a return of £150, without writing off anything for 
depreciation. Were we to attempt any adequate writing off for 
this purpose, we know that the Commissioners would object, as 
they have naturally no experience of the waste of chemical plant. 
There is no Government policy of protection, so a few years afte: 
peace is declared the German competition will likely largely reduce 
such profit as we6 may now hope for, and we shall be left with ali 
our previous profits in the Government’s hands, and an unre- 
munerative plant on our own hands.” 

I saw the force of his arguments. The sinews of enterprise have 
been cut, and instead of trying to extend I am now settling down in 
leisurely inactivity and spending time in gardening and literature. 
Thus the Government by asking too much have lost all. Had 
they been content with 50 per cent. we might have ventured, and 
they would thus have received £500 a year from us; now they get 
nothing. I understand that the German chemical manufacturers 
are allowed to heap up capital, so as afterwards to be in a position 
to compete with the world. Our Government, on the contrary, is 
preventing the accumulation of capital, and thereby choking all 
enterprise and extension. Mr. Bonar Law before he went into 
political life was an iron merchant, and simply bought and sold, 
and did not require to sink any money in plant, and I think that 
he has in consequence failed to consider the question from the 
manufacturer’s point of view. To those doing a merchant’s busi- 
ness with a large annual turnover a residuum of 15 per cent. 
of the net profits may not be unsatisfactory, but I think that every 
chemical manufacturer will consider it wholly insufficient to 
justify him in running the risk of putting down plant. I fear that 
this excessive tax will entirely stop chemical progress in this 
country, and thus kill for the Government the goose which might 
have laid for them a good many golden eggs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Zero. 





NON-RESISTANCE AND FORGIVENESS. 

{To tHE Eprror or THe ‘‘ SpecTator.’’) 
Srx,—The Spectator is perhaps not the best place for pointing out 
perversions of Scripture; but there is current a perversion which 
circulates widely, and which affects the morale of many people, 
as to which you may perhaps allow me a few words. Many people 
think that, although as Englishmen we are obliged to fight the 
Germans, yet it is our duty as Christians to forgive the many 
crimes and outrages with which they have horrified the world. 
This invertebrate attitude is based on a confusion of two very 
different things—non-resistance of evil, and forgiveness of 
injuries. 

In the Sermon on the Mount no doubt Jesus bade His disciples 
not to resist injury. But they were a small society of wandering 
enthusiasts, like the Friars of the thirteenth century. Societies 
of that kind have in all ages practised the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and its necessary corollary, the non-possession of 
property. Individuals may still practise it, as do some of the 
followers of Tolstoy, if they give up all domestic relations and all 
possession of goods. But in a country like ours, which is straining 
every nerve in resisting the enemy, no one can stand aside from 
such resistance without giving up his citizenship. 

Forgiveness of injuries is, according to the Gospels, quite a 
different thing. Any one who has a concordance can look up the 
passages where it is spoken of, and he will find that in those 
passages it is nearly always stated or assumed that the person to 
be forgiven has confessed his fault. Without such confession 
there can be no forgiveness, either by Godor man. It is intolerable 
to say to any one “ I forgive you,”’ unless that person has confessed 
that he was wrong. Uriah Heep, it is true, says: “ I forgive you, 
Copperfield, and you can’t help yourself,” but that speech is just 
in the style of Uriah Heep. One may say: “ Though I am sure 
you are wrong I will give way to you ’’; but that is not forgiveness, 
but only weakness. So there can be no question of forgiving the 
Germans until they confess that they did wrong, which at present 
they deny. It is not for us to forgive such a deed as the sinking 
of the ‘Lusitania’ or the bombing of London, because theo 
Germans boast of these outrages. Possibly we may have to let 
these things go unpunished; but merely to forget them or pass 
them by as morally indifferent would be a crime, and utterly 
inconsistent with the teaching of the New Testament, which takes 
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the most severe view possible of such offences. Whether we have 
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a right, supposing we have the power, to inflict retributive 
punishment on another nation may be an open question. But 
there can be no denying that it is our duty to our nation and 
eur descendants to do all we can to render such injuries impossible 
in the future. If the Germans could be brought as a nation to 
sec the horror of such crimes, then the question of forgiveness 
might arise. Meanwhile our duty is clear. Any notion that it is 
eur duty as Christians to make light of crimes against humanity 
is the result of weakness, and utterly opposed to the stern and 
sublime teaching as to right and wrong which is set forth for 
all time in the Gospels. It is a part of the weak-kneed and 
degenerate Christianity often preached from our pulpits, but now 
being driven out by the stern facts of life. “‘If thy brother sin 
rebuke him, and if he repent forgive him”: that is the true 
Christian doctrine. Of course we have many things to repent of 
as well as the Germans; but into that question I cannot go.— 
I am, Sir, &., P. Garver. 





THE DAUGHTER QUESTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—A friend writes to me of a delightful old gander at present 
living on a Highland farm she has just visited. ‘‘ He has adopted 
five motherless chickens, whom he defends with the greatest 
ferocity against all comers, and cares for in a really beautiful 
and maternal spirit. He is never happy if one is out of his sight, 
and cranes his neck and makes extraordinary sounds until the 
lost one is restored.” I, too, have just visited—a houseful of 
children, and seen those same motherly qualities in a boy of nine. 
Surely, were he willing, he who runs may read! 

Why must there be this over-emphasized man and woman 
question; this limiting and repressing (on both sides) of sex- 
education in nursery, school, and life; this quite disproportionate 
prominence given everywhere to what is, after all,a very small 
and passing part of man’s great complex being of mind, heart, 
soul, and spirit? When we cease—as surely we are beginning to 
do—to try to manufacture men (as we suppose) out of one-half 
ef our children, and women (as supposed) out of the other half, 
and allow each to have his and her full heritage of life, in character, 
talent, manner, tastes, work, and development, quite irrespective 
ef stereotyped ideas as to what becomes a boy and what a girl, 
what is man’s, what woman’s—how enriched will life’s garden be 
for both! Its pleasant things shared and its humdrum and hard 
things halved. And how will its horizon be expanded—heart, 
mind, power, and sympathies having full scope! 

To return to our gander. He is an old bird, some twelve years 
having passed over his feathered poll, so is perhaps venerable 
enough to point a moral. For what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and vice-versd too, even though it should be 
ecasoned with a little suffrage pepper !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kilgask, Newport, Fife. A. Mapeitne Anderson 
fone who, unlike Mrs. Whetham, believes that there is higher 
work to do in this great needy world eren for women than to 


people it; and that much of this higher work has heen done, and’ 


will continue to be done, by the unmarried and invalids of what- 
ever sex. “would be a pity to let them drown our Edith Cavells, 
John Keatses, and Richard Baxters). 





ON CENSORING LETTERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
fir,—I disagree so absolutely with certain remarks in the second 
paragraph of the article ‘On Censoring Letters ” in your issue of 
July 14th that I feel forced to protest against them. Is it ‘‘a happy 
corollary of the system adopted ” that “‘ the letters of the men are 
censored by the officers in immediate command over them ”? Is it 
right that one of these officers should so carefully read their letters 
that “ he has, as it were, a short cut to their minds ”? Can one 
who presumes “ to study the letters of his men” with a view to 
finding “‘ the best guide to his own conduct ” be designated a good 
officer? Such unnecessary prying into the private affairs of the 
men is an unpardonable liberty, and also absolutely unnecessary. 
With a little practice a letter can be thoroughly censored almost 
at a glance, and the Censor should have but the vaguest idea of 
its contents. Verbal comments, however simple, should never be 
passed by the Censors while at their work or in the “ mess.”” In 
this respect I consider the chapter on censoring in The First Hun- 
dred Thousand is in bad taste and spoils an otherwise fine work. 
Fortunately, I do not believe one Censor in a thousand has either 
the time or desire to improve himself by such doubtful means. My 
indignation is my excuse for the length of this letter, and, in con- 
elusion, I would ask the author of the article whether he would 
like his subordinates to absorb material from his private corre- 
spondence “‘ when his tongue is loosened from the restraint of 
eiscipline and assumes a note of familierity.’"-—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Navat Crensor. 
VETERANS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—At the request of many who have served or are serving in 
eur great Army, I desire through the medium cf your valuable 
paper to give publicity to the wish felt by many of all ranks that, 
after having served together in this great war, we shall continuo 
tv keep in touch with one another after it has been fought to a 











finish. Between those of us who have spent long months, and even 
years, in the trenches, patiently waiting for the guns and shells 
which would place us on terms of equality with the enemy, there 
have grown up steady ties of affection and comradeship. Silently 
a general determination has developed that those who have en- 
dured much together should keep together to the end, always re. 
membering those who have fallen by the way, and a resolve has 
been made that we should cement that spirit of comradeship for 
our mutual advantage and protection in the future. Sir, prompted 
by the highest motives, many thousands of soldiers desire this, 
By many it is thought that the best way of attaining this end 
would be to create throughout the land a similar organization to 
the Old Comrades Association, one of the many bright spots of 
that little valiant Army of the past. Examination shows, how- 
ever, that while we might with advantage follow its excellent 
example and ideals, yet to deal with an Army of millions the 
machinery would require enlarging. 

Briefly, the idea is to establish a Soldiers Association throughout 
the country and the Dominions. The motto might well be 
“ United We Stand,” and I remember a worthy N.C.O. suggesting 
to me, when discussing the idea before the battle of Loos, why 
not call it “‘ Veterans of the Grand Army”? No better name 
could, I think, be suggested. Amongst the many objects of such 
an Association would be the following: (1) To watch and safeguard 
the interest of all members of the forces, and to take such steps as 
are necessary to protect them during and after demobilization. 
(2) To promote undertakings for the disabled, using our individual 
and combined efforts to find employment for all discharged 
soldiers and sailors. (3) To help discharged soldiers and sailors 
to prepare their necessary papers and to see that their pensions and 
allowances are in order. (4) To secure the welfare of the women 
and children left by those who have fallen. (5) To perpetuate in 
loving memory and affection the dead. (6) To promote amongst 
the rising generation the grand spirit of patriotism and devotion 
that is the characteristic of the Army of to-day. 

To achieve these objects it would be necessary to have borough 
and county organizations throughout the country with a grand 
central Council. Parliament would be requested to grant a re- 
cognized uniform for authorized parades only, which parades 
could be held at intervals during the year or on a stated Bank 
Holiday. Membership would be free with service as qualification. 
Women should be admitted to the Association to represent their 
husbands during their absence on service. 

For the past two years these questions have been discussed in 
various forms, and the very definite desire is evident that when 
we drift back to civil life, whatever our vocation may be, we may 
still hold together as a living corporate body. It should be noted 
that the welfare of every trade or profession is safeguarded hy 
some such organization as is here suggested. There are a large 
number who desire to contribute annually toward the general funds 
to be used for this organization, and for extending help when 
necessary, and I therefore ask you as a token of your apprecia- 
tion of our serving soldiers to give all the publicity possible to this 
suggestion. Through your valuable paper I ask all officers, 
N.C.O.’s, and men who are interested to communicate their views 
to the Hon. Secretary, V.G.A. Association, 3 Central Buildings, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. Those who have been connected wit) 
County or Regimental Associations in the past are particularly 
requested to communicate at once with the undersigned so that at 
the earliest date possible a meeting of county representatives may 
be arranged to prepare and approve of the first by-laws.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Norton-Grirrirus. 

3 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

[We shall be greatly surprised and disappointed if the Grand 
Army does not evolve an adequate organization. What memories 
will bind it together! Never was such cement ready for any build- 
ing. But we believe there are other schemes in the field.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





CLASSICS IN MODERN EDUCATION, 
(To tHe Eprror or tne ‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—You have often discussed the “pros” and “cons” of the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in schcols and colleges. May I make 
one or two suggestions thereon arising from recent experiences? 

Greek.—The Principal of a Theological College in a University 
town was speaking with me of the question of teaching Greek to 
the men who after the war will be coming from the Army to study 
for Holy Orders. He strongly urged the teaching of Greek so far 
as to enable one to read the New Testament in that language. He 
instanced the case of a former student, a graduate from a provin- 
cial University, who lamented his ignorance of Greek when study- 
ing science, in which almost all the nomenclature is Greek. New 
Testament Greek can be quickly learned, and it provides enough 
knowledge of Greck words to enable one to understand almost all 
modern derivations, besides its first-hand acquaintance with the 
words of the Greatest Teacher. 

Latin.—I am superintending a local examination in a good 
country grammar school, and am struck at the contrast between 
the dryasdust paper on Latin grammar and composition and the 
interesting papers on English history and chemistry, and the 
corresponding deadness and aliveness in the boys’ answers: Why 
cannot Latin ‘‘set *”? books be read as they were thirty years ago, 
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and questions be given as to subject-matter as for Shakespeare, 
and grammar questions be set on passages translated, and re- 
translations required? These would be live methods and would 
make Latin a live and not a dead language.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Whitfield Parsonage, Brackley, Northants. C. H. Corgs. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I was naturally much gratified by your most sympathetic 
review of my book, Public School Education and the War. May I, 
however, plead, in answer to the following words of your re- 
viewer: “ We cannot go so far as Mr. Pellatt in his advocacy of 
the status quo,” that I distinctly say on p. 68: “ The Public 
Schools may be in most urgent need of reform’? I only said 
“may be” instead of “‘ are” because I did not wish to appear to 
be laying down the law. All keen schoolmasters welcome reform 
(with of course the few exceptions who prove the rule). To use a 
quite homely illustration, I personally feel over education exactly 
like a man who does not pretend to have attained first-, second-, or 
even third-<lass form at lawn tennis, but who is “ coaching ” two 
or three young folks at the game and trying at the same time to 
improve his own “form.” Anybody who could give me any 
wrinkles or help me in any way I would run after for miles and 
buttonhole. But when somebody comes along who has never 
played the game at all, and under the pretext of “ reform ” says: 
“Double the size of the court, play three instead of two a side, 
and let the players take the ball third or fourth bounce,” then I 
personally shall never give way to this sort of “ reform,” which 
is mere destruction begotten of pure ignorance; and still more con- 
temptible than these ignorant people is that sort of schoolmaster 
or “expert” who joins with them in order to be on the 
“popular ” side. It would be an excellent thing if the whole 
Public School system were overhauled after the war, provided 
those who overhauled it were first-class men all round. Not only 
schoolmasters and educationists should be consulted, but joined 
with them should be men of the late Lord Cromer’s type.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuomas Pe.watr. 
Durnford, Langton-Matravers, Dorset. 





DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTorR.’’] 
Sir,—The answer to your correspondent “ Amateur Gardener ” is 
that the adult form of the common wireworm is the skipjack 
beetle, Agriotes lineatus; but it should be recognized that not 
all kinds of so-called wireworms are destructive, some of them 
being carnivorous. A list of names of destructive insects, such as 
your correspondent suggests, would have little value, the real diffi- 
culty being to know what particular insects are denoted by such 
names. While we all know the clothes moth to be a destructive 
pest, it is certain that not one person in a thousand can rightly 
apply even that most familiar of names amongst a hundred species 
which frequent our rooms in these summer days. It seems to be 
insufficiently known that guidance in this matter is one of the 
many important functions still fulfilled by the Natural History 
Museum, where there is a gallery specially devoted to the display 
of the most important of the gardener’s insect friends and foes in 
their different stages, with advice as to their treatment. This 
series is now undergoing revision with a view to making it of the 
maximum value to the largely increased number of cultivators to 
whom it is easily accessible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gitpert J. Arrow, F.E.S. 
British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.W. 





THE CULTIVATION OF HONEY. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—In all the interesting articles on food problems in your paper 
and others I have not seen any suggestion to enhance the sugar 
supply, so short in ration, by the broadcast cultivation of honey. 
Surely if beehives were extensively distributed a very large quan- 
tity of honey could be produced. Honey is the purest sweet. 
Children love it, and it could replace ordinary sugar, unthreatened 
by submarines. If with the very small amount put on the 
market it can be bought for 8d. and 10d. per pound, universal cul- 
ture should surely allow it to be sold at 4d. I remember, years 
ago, a friend of ours at home asked leave of a Suffolk farmer to 
put two of his beehives into a large clover-field for a week. The 
result (I think I am correct in remembering the amount) was 
ninety pounds! Making hives would be a good occupation for 
many of our convalescent wounded men, and if every cottager were 
presented with a hive of bees (surely some of the War Funds 
could start them, or a special Honey Fund be raised) it would 
be a great help to those who pine for sugar, especially for children 
and workers. The acres of heather moors in Scotland, England, 
and Wales could be utilized, and flower gardens. I cannot help 
wondering if the numerous sweetshops I remember in London 
last May are still allowed. If they must continue (though one 
cannot believe they do), could not some restriction be imposed 
whereby they made and sold only such sweets as could be sent to 
our troops or bought for children’s ration of sugar? Here we all 
read with interest and anxiety the accounts of British house- 
keepers’ struggles. Although we are not troubled over meat, 





fowls (indifferent country ones!), potatoes, and sugar, we have te 
cut down all grocers’ stores. Biscuits, tinned fish, &., are treble 
their former price, and most of us live on very simple fare, with 
far less variety than we gather is still obtainable at home. 1 
should be so glad to hear if the honey suggestion is of any use.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Bavce. 

Murne Hills, N.W. Frontier, India, June 15th. 

[We agree with our correspondent as to the comparative neglect 
of honey-making, but we fear that the dread tidings of the ravages 
of the “Isle of Wight disease” among British bees have not 
reached her on her distant frontier.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WISDOM AND “BUSINESS.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing you have published in your issue of July 7th the able 
letter of Mr. G. H. Powell, which expresses so well the views of 
many of your readers on your citation from “ the famous passage 
from the Greek Hebrew Preacher,” I take the liberty to point out 
what, I think, must necessarily be the opinion of many readers 
on the citation from Burke by Mr. A. Mounsey Heysham; namely, 
that it refers to men whose work belongs, if I may put it so, to a 
lower grade of intelligence; for instance, clerks, bureaucrats, and 
such like—in short, what the French call employés d’ordre, 
meaning those whose work consists in carrying on the decisions 
and directions of others along definite lines. In this class many 
of those are included whom you call politicians, involved in details 
of Party or Parliamentary or Ministerial politics; but I should 
think that no one is farther from it than “the director and master 
of industry, the capitalist, the financier, and wealth creator,” 
whose work is entirely creative and moves on ever-renewed lines. 
It would perhaps be nearer the truth if we were to assume that 
“wisdom,” and particularly political wisdom, is a kind of faculty 
which is to be found in persons of the more different walks in life 
and work. May I point out that Cavour was an exceedingly able 
business man? That even this flatus Dei must be cultivated on 
proper lines to be effective is only, it seems, a matter of course.— 
I am, Sir, &c., L. ALoatt. 
Via Lamarmora 41, Torino. 





SUGAR USED IN BREWING. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—The Brewing Trade and their friends have more than once 
stated in the Pgess that the sugar used in brewing is not fit for 
human consumption for domestic purposes. This is a gross 
inexactitude, as I will explain. When I was in the Trade a few 
years ago I personally used the following in the manufacture of 
beer: “‘ Tate’s No. 1 cubes,” otherwise white loaf sugar, “‘ sugar 
candy,” “ refined cane ’’—a much better sugar than many brown 
sugars sold in the shops to-day; ‘‘ glucose,”” which is now 
becoming a more familiar name in the household; “‘ raw cane 
sugar,”” mostly used in the manufacture of black beers; and 
“invert sugar,”’ which the ordinary person could not distinguis‘ 
from ordinary golden syrup. I much regret to say that the 
journal in which I have read these false statements refused te 
publish this letter, as also my contradiction to the statement mads 
by a Major-General Long, a most amazing statement, that when 
both the brewer and the maltster had done with 1,009 tons of 
barley, 950 tons were available as cattle food, for ‘ Blossom’ and 
*‘ Meadowsweet ’ to convert into milk! The last eight words come 
from my pen, but 1 think the public should know the true state of 
affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw ex-Orerative Brewer. 





BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR AND THEIR NEEDS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The British Prisoners of War Book Scheme (Educational) is 
urgently in need of a few workers (ladies or gentlemen) who woul 
be willing to help (a) in making up parcels of books to meet the 
requests which are coming to hand in increasing numbers from 
officers and men in the numerous internment camps abroad, or 
(b) in packing them. Packers are specially needed, and help in 
that department will be welcomed from those who cannot give 
their whole time to war work. The work of selecting the books 
from the shelves takes a little time to learn, so that offers of help 
in that section of the book-rooms should be for a period of some 
duration: it is, however, work that appeals to many and offers 
an interesting field of national service, particularly to persons of 
wide general information. Offers of service should be addressed 
to me at the Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7.—I am, Sir, &c., A. T. Davies. 
PARCELS FOR OFFICER PRISONERS OF WAR. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.’ | 

Smrn,—The sudden introduction of the scheme under which officer 
prisoners’ parcels are to be sent through the Central Prisoners of 
War Committee, and the immense amount of suffering this will 
entail upon the prisoners and their relations, should be very 
seriously considered by the public, and every effort should be mads 
to prevent this plan from being carried into effect, or, at the very 
least, to modify if. 

The welfare of the officer prisoners is to be placed in the hands 
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of a Committee who received no praise—to put it mildly—for the 
way in which they dealt with the privates’ parcels. Indeed, it was 
stated in the Report that the change then made ought te have 
been introduced more gradually. Yet this is being rushed, giving 
us even less notice. That the Committee are lacking in under- 
standing and sympathy still is evidenced by their letter, in which 
they inform me that the new regulations “will make no great 
difference to adopters and relations,” putting both on the same 
plane, with precedence to adopters, The accuracy of this state- 
ment will be impugned by all who read their circular. Yet this is 
as nothing to the misery that will be inflicted upon the prisoners, 
whose sufferings have already been so intense and whose interests 
have not received due attention. The loss of this link with home 
will be a hardship, while the deprivation as regards fresh food, and 
a variety of preserved foods which have been selected to meet their 
individual requirements, will add greatly to the monotony and 
discomfort they are now forced to endure. 

The reason publicly advanced is that there was an outcry when 
the Central Committee took over the privates’ parcels because the 
officers were not included—the privates having suffered, therefore 
officers must suffer more, is a poor argument. Privately they 
inform us that as the New Army officer prisoners are being fed 
by those of the Old Army, they feel their position acutely. This 
is a poor reason for increasing the hardships that many have en- 
dured for three winters, and surely it cannot pass the wit of man 
to devise a scheme that would benefit the New Army without 
injury to the Old. 

There are inherent hardships in the arrangements made. The 
reduction of the contents of parcels to about 74 1b. a month—for 
packing is included in the 82]b.—means that the actual food 
received, owing to the weight of tins, would be scarcely 2 lb. a day, 
and as they have no means of supplementing this they will be 
reduced to a very low diet. The exclusion of fresh food will 
aggravate the effect on their health. 

Among other objections is the diffieulty we will encounter in 
finding any firm to whom we can wholly trust the preparation of 
the parcels with which we are allowed to supplement the Com- 
mittee’s scanty supply. From prisoners complaints have come 
of the non-arrival of shop-parcels ordered; of some being so badly 
packed that their contents were ruined; and of the substitution 
of other—often inferior—articles for those ordered. No check 
is placed on the few firms who are authorized, whereas if, as 
frequently oceurs now, we do not find them satisfactory we deal 
eleewhere. 

If it is essential to reduce the supplies sent to officers, there are 
many ways of doing it which are not so iniquitous—this word is 
applied to the scheme by a returned prisoner who has studied it. 
Relations should he licensed to pack and send their own parcels, 
and at the very least we should be given a month’s grace to send 
the supplies in hand, which cannot be sent all at once, as the 
prisoners have no storage space. 

I am told that several Members of Parliament are interesting 
themselves in the matter, and that those who are indignant at 
the treatment accorded to the prisoners and their relations should 
bring pressure to bear to have the whole matter reconsidered. I 
seek your assistance in making known the hardships that are to 
be added to the burden of the unfortunate prisoners by the hand 
of those who should lighten that which they already endure.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Parent or a 1914 Prisoner. 

[Every one must sympathize profoundly with attempts to keep 
the service of parcels at the highest possible state of usefulness 
and amplitude. At the same time, it should be remembered that 
the system which the Central Committee administers was imposed 
on it by the War Council, no doubt for good and probably in- 
evitable reasons. As Colonel Hugh Pearse points out in a letter to 
the Times of Wednesday, an increasing number of officer prisoners 
are applying to receive parcels through the Central Committee. 
Whatever the defects of the Committee may be, the labours of the 
voluntary workers under that Committee have been long and 
severe and are worthy of all gratitude. We may add that the 
operation of the scheme has been suspended till Octohber.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—The Sinn Feiners who were responsible for the horrors and 
loss of life in the Irish rebellion last year have been liberated 
to recommence their deeds of death and destruction, while one of 
their victims, who from boyhood upwards has loyally served his 
King and country, is condemned to remain within prison walls. 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst was severely wounded at the retreat cf 
Mons, and his nerves, like those of many other brave young 
soldiers on the occasion, became weakened by the surrounding 
horrors. When the Irish rebellion broke out he had so far re- 
covered that he was thought fit for a position of authority in his 
regiment on home service. But some days before he committed 
the deed fer which he was imprisoned he again became mentally 
deranged through the strain and excitement to which he was ex- 
posed. His only brother, with whom he had been brought up, had 
been recently killed in the war, which preyed greatly on bis mind. 
He has now quite recovered. He is in the prime of life. His 
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career is ruined. He has been permanently injured by the woung 
he received at Mons, and can the country in whose canse he has 
suffered so much, and for whose sake he has given up all that life 
holds dear, condemn him to asseciate with criminal lunatics whilg 
setting free those who glory in betraying her? Truly, ingratitude 
in this case is more strong than traitors’ arms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. D. 
[If it was just to release the Sinm Fein prisoners, it would be 
extremely unjust on principle not to release Captain Bowen. 
Colthurst. But of course the question of releasing Captain Colt- 
hurat is really a medical matter. If the doctors agree with our 
eorrespondent that there is no medical objection, Captain Colt- 
hurst certainly ought to be released. In that case the thought 
that he wag still imprisoned while the authors of so much inno- 
cent bloodshed in the rebellion were free, and were being honoured 
in their own country, would beceme intolerable. He had the 
admitted excuse of temporary irresponsibility; they had no such 
excuse.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUB’S LECTURES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Sproravor.’’) 
Sin,—Three months ago the Victoria League began to organize 
lectures to soldiers in hospitals. It had been strongly represented 
to the League, as the result of the great success of lectures in the 
hospital at Cliveden, that, in addition to light entertainments of 
various kinds, the soldiers of the New Army needed something 
further, which should be in accordance with their own ideals and 
suited to their education and attainments. With the warm ap- 
proval and support of Surgeon-General Sir Alfred Keogh, 
D.A.M.5., an experiment was made in a limited number of hos- 
pitals, with results so overwhelmingly successful that it is evi- 
dently necessary to organize the scheme on a much larger scale to 
meet the demands which are already coming in for next autumn 
and winter. A circular was sent in April to one hundred hos- 
pitals. As a result, one hundred and thirty-five lectures have 
already been arranged. Most of the lecturers give their services, 
while a few professionals help at greatly reduced fees. The work 
is supplementary to that undertaken by the Y.M.C.A. and 
Workers’ Educational Association and close co-operation is main- 
tained with these two organizations. The future possibilities cf 
this movement seem very great if sufficient funds are made avail- 
able for the payment of lecturers’ travelling expenses, printing and 
postage, &c. We desire, therefore, to appeal to the generosity of 
all who are in sympathy with this effort. It is calculated that for 
£500 lectures could be organized in most of the hospitals for 
soldiers, which the Victoria League has hitherto been unable to 
approach owing to lack of funds. This sum would be the means 
of giving great pleasure in fresh ideas and mental stimulus to 
men who are suffering from the monotony of weeks, and too often 
ef months, and even years, in sick wards. Contributions should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Victoria League, 2 Millbank House, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, and marked “‘ Hospital Lectures Fund.” 
We are, Sir, &c., M. E. Jersey, President. 
Epwarp T. Coox, Deputy-President. 
Naney Asror, 





CHURCH ARMY HUTS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tee ‘‘ Srecraror.’’) 
Srr,—I am emboldened. You kindly, yet doubtingly, made room 
for a letter asking readers to sem! their spare copies of the 
Spectator to Church Army huts at the front. “‘ Spare copies! ”’ 
quoth you, ‘“‘ There are none. Each has already its billet.” Yet 
they came; and I, an F.P.O. of sorts, thanked the senders and 
asked for more. More, many more have come; they have found 
billets in remote places, Consider, Sir, the indestructibility of the 
Spectator. It goes from hut to tent, from tent to trench. “ Going 
up to-night,” says “ ‘Tommy ”’; “‘ gi’ me something te read there.” 
And why not Marcus Aurelius, the gentle Elia, or eke the Spec- 
tator? All huts are billets for the Spectator, and for more. They 
may be in the pleasant fields where the hops are stretching up 
their tendrils to entwine the highest strand; where the flax is 
already cut and mellowing, and the great sleek horses lean on 
their collars as the wain moves aside for the stern khaki column 
that passes on its way. Or they may be in some shel!-swept and 
dismal place that was once a field, where the battle has tramped 
to and fro, and still roars sullenly not far beyond. We cast our 
net wide. 

A few days since we were on our way to a hut—the Worker who 
lived there, and myself, a person of no concern. He had walked 
out for his letters and was returning. A cheerful Worker this, bis 
tin hat an aura for a face that—well, never mind! One sees 
such faces here and is glad. So we were on our way to what had 
been his hut. The day before the jagged side of a shell had rent 
a yawning gulf in the roof, what time more subtle fragments had 
made fretwork of the walls, splintered tables and benches, and 
spiked the bass of the yellow-keyed piano. The Worker opened 
his last letter. “‘ Who denies Providence?” he cried gaily, and 
brandished a small metal mirror. ‘‘ Last night in the strafe my 
shaving glass went with the rest. Look what some one has sent 
me, timed to a day.”” Nothing of a story perhaps, except that it 
happens to be true. As well as the Spectator, what other things 
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might not come to the huts, “timed to a day”? Gramophone 
records ond jig-saw puzzles; footballs and cricket-bats; flags and 
pictures (not war ones—we get those outside); games, music, books 
—fifty things gathering dust on the cupboard shelves and forgotten. 
It is all so easy. A cardboard box, a sheet of brown paper, a 
piece of twine, an address to the Chureh Army Commissioner, c/o 
A.C.G. of (whatever Army one is most interested in), B.E.F., 
France—and to the nearest post office with it. Still easier and more 
quickly done, another added to the hundred cheques each of which 
was to be the last. We need them, too.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuurce Army Commissioner. 





NURSES AND THE WAR. 
{To tae Environ or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

Sie,—We wish to draw the attention of all who are grateful for 
the work of our nurses to a scheme which will add comfort, effi- 
ciency, and happiness to the lives of these heroic women. The 
majority of nurses have no home near at hand in which to spénd 
their free hours. A small Committee has been trying to meet this 
need in London, and has organized and started the Imperial 
Nurses’ Club, which was opened in November last by Lord French. 
It has already over three hundred members. Many whose homes 
are distant or overseas have found here a resting-place on their 
way to or from France, Canada, Australia, &c. Many from our 
military and civil hospitals have been refreshed in body and mind 
by sleeping in restful surroundings on their “ off-duty ” night. 
The need for such a Club was so pressing that we were urged to 
take premises without waiting for the full sum required for the 
enterprise. Obviously the payments of members cannot meet the 
heavy initial expenses. A sum is therefore needed which will 
enable the Club to continue and enlarge its work. We ask the 
public to establish it so firmly that further appeal may be 
avoided, and we appeal specially to those who owe life and limb to 
the devotion of a nurse and to the friends and relations of these. 
The enterprise is not a “charity ”’; when once set going it will 
be self-supporting. The sum of £4,000 is necessary for this. Dona- 
tions can be sent to the Treasurer, Major W. McAdam Eccles, 
R.A.M.C.T., 124 Harley Street, W. 1; or to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Club, Miss C. H, Mayers, 137 Ebury Street, London, $.W. 1.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Syor. pe V. Brassey, Anpera H. Coprinaton, W. H. 

Duns (Lord Mayor of London), Essex, Frenca, 

A. F. Lonvon, Katsarine Lyrrecron, Mary Minto, 

Auice §. Nortncorr, Mavp Sersorns, Mary 

Spenver—Vice-Presidents of the Club. 





THE FRESH AIR FUND. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sis,—May I address a word of appeal to your readers on behalf 
of the Fresh Air Fund, which, since I founded it twenty-six years 
ago, has given 3,700,623 poor children from the slums of the great 
cities a day in the country, and 39,008 of the most weakly and ailing 
little ones a fortnight’s respite by the sea or in the country? 
There are those, I know, who consider, and perhaps rightly, that 
every penny they now give in charity should be devoted to one or 
many of the pressing needs brought about directly by the war; 
but I feel that the Fresh Air Fund has a very special claim to 
sympathy and support this year, in that a very large number of 
the poor children whom we hope to benefit are the children of 
men who are on active service or who have made the great sacri- 
fice. Even during the present period of inflated prices the cost par 
head is still remarkably low. Fifteenpence gives a child a day in 
the country, and fifteen shillings pays for a fortnight’s holiday. 
Thirteen pounds defrays the cost of a complete party of two hun- 
dred little ones for the day with the necessary attendants, and 
donors of this sum can have the party known by whatever namo 
they may choose. All the expenses of management are borne by 
the promoters. Subscriptions, however small, will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Mr. Ernest Kessell, Hon. Secretary 
Fresh Air Fund, 226 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1.—I am, 


Sir, &., Artur Pearson. 
“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 
Miss Mary-Aparr Macponatn’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 


“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
teprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dledicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Spoaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
Owrna to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs, W. Speaight and 





Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter inte correspondence with persons desiring copies. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 36th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in‘schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-9) 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lioutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at tho 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 
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THE MESSAGE. 


Srern Garreg Hylidrem’s* help I prayed,— 
Groy waters, clear, and cool, 

The headlong joy of the Cascade, 
The tumult of the Pool. 


Below, beside, the Torrent’s roar, 
Far distant, and yet near, 
Came lively oracles of War 
To the attentive ear. 


“Stream that once heard the Roman's call, 
Thy counsel I invoke.” 

Swift, was the message of the Fall,— 
It answered as I spoke. 


“Seek here no juggling prophecies, 
No words of mystic lore: 

On my swift waters fix your eyes; 
What omens need you more? 


I hurl myself upon my foes, 
I wait not their attack, 

The rocks give way before my blows, 
No hand dare hold me back. 


He who awaits the Conqueror’s leap, 
Is yanquished ere he bleeds:— 

My waters thunder down the steep, 
Their sharp sword carves the méads. 


What were the words of him who crowned 
Our Empire of the Sea? 

Go seek it from the man that owned 
The keys of Victory. 


* More closely’ hold the foe in fight. 
That was his spell of Power. 

And let it be your Beacon Light 
In Britain’s fated hour. 


Look North and East, the summer sun 
Is rising from the wave. 

Once more there cometh from the Sea 
The Power that comes to save.’’t 


So spake the Stream. No more the sound 
Of ordered phrase I heard; 

Only dim mutterings, and profound 
The mountains’ echoes stirred, 


I left the Fall, but in my soul 
The flame of joy leapt free. 
I took the Omen of the Stream, 


I turned me to the Sea. Ignores. 


* Garreg Hylidrom, in North Wales, is a masa of frowning rock. The torrent 
that flows under it has no name of its own. 

t+ Lord Halifax in his Character of a Trimmer tells us: “ To the question, What 
shall we do to be saved in this World ? there is no other Answer but this, Look to 
rour Meate. The first Article of an English-mans Political Creed must be, That hs 
hetieveth im the Sea, &c.; without that there ncedeth uo Goneral Council to 


pronounce him incapable of Salvation here.’ 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ‘‘ Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 








BOOKS. 


SIR, A. CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 
Sir Anruur Conan Doyte has the true heart of the military 
historian ; he is evidently fond of military history ; he will puzzle 
eut the movements in an action till he makes all the parts fit con- 
vincingly ; and he has a real sense of proportion which enables him 
to reject the unessential and keep things clear. On the other side 
ef the account it must be said that his writing is ordinary stuff ; 
he has none of that historian’s wit which reveals a situation or a 
human character with the flashlight of a happy phrase. He goes 
on pounding competently away, and by the cumulative results of 
good sense and a right instinct he makes himself a safe and sure 
guide; but it is all a matter of honesty without grace. In no 
formal manner does he attempt criticism. He does not set himself 
“anywhere to explain why a battle went wrong and who wes to 
lame. Such criticism as there is is implicit in the narrative, 
aad the reader must make his own deductions. In this the cuthor 
is wise; it is too soon, and the facts are still too open to dispute, 
to venture on blame. We may add that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
evidently feels himself unable to state the German numbers engaged 
in the various battles, and that the marginal summaries are mostly 
of little value —it is useless merely to repeat in a marginal summary 
the heading of the chapter. 

In his first volume the author described the doings of the British 
Army in France end Flanders during 1914, and he is able to say in 
the preface to his second volume which is before us that no 
serious correction has been mede of any of the facts in the first 
volume. That is a proud statement for any writer to be able to 
make in the circumstances. We can premise that Sir A. Conan 
Doyle will be able to say the same thing of his second volume, and 
Le able to say it in an even higher degree, because when an author 
has established his reputation for correctness, and for a safe and 
just handling of his material, information flows into him. That 
is his proper reward. We imagine that Sir A. Conan Doyle has 
been freely given official information, and certainly we have read 
nothing about the second battle of Ypres and Loos which can 
compare for completeness with the narratives in the second volume. 
We are promised a third volume in the autumn, which will take 
the history up to the end of the battles on the Somme. Thus the 
author in three comparatively short volumes—terseness is one of 
his virtues—will have described the year of defence, the year of 
equilibrium, and the year of attack. The second volume describes 
the year of equilibrium. 

The battle of Neuve Chapelle, which was the first serious attempt 
of the British to take the offensive, was a complete surprise to the 
Germans. Their boasted spy system was at fault, and, further, 
our airmen had already succeeded in keeping the air clear above our 
lines. The author sums up the battle as follows :— 

** So ended the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, a fierce and murderous 
encounter in which every weapon of modern warfare—the giant 
howitzer, the bomb, and the machine-gun—was used to the full, 
and where the reward of the victor was a slice of ground no larger 
than a moderate farm. And yet the moral prevails over the material, 
and the fact that a Prussian line, built up with four months of labour, 
could be rushed in a couple of hours, and that by no exertion 
could a German set foot upon it again, was a hopeful first lesson in 
the spring campaign.” 

Similarly, the author justifies the heavy losses we suffered in the 
fighting for Hill 60; losses which would not have been justified 
by any geographical measure, but were justified because they 
proved to the Germans our extraordinary power of endurance, and 
indeed our invincibility. But more striking than the facts about 
Neuve Chapelle and Hill 60 are all the new details given here about 
the second battle of Ypres and Loos. The second battle of Ypres 
epened with the first use of poison-gas by the enemy. This dia- 
bolical trick brought the Germans a considerable gain of ground. 
Both French and British were utterly taken by surprise. The 
French lost. some thousands of stupefied prisoners, and those who 
fell back were not unnaturally disorganized. They lost also eight 
batteries of field-guns. The British lost four 4°7’s, though the 
strikers had been removed from the breech-blocks. The two young 
Ariillery Lieutenants, Sanderman and Hamilton Field, died beside 
their guns. For a time the Germans had a gap five miles broad in 
fzont of them, and for some hours there was no substantial force 
between them and Ypres. They wasted their time, however, in 
making good their ground, and an unparalleled opportunity passed 
for ever. “ They had sold their souls as soldiers, but the Devil's 
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price was a poor one. Had they had a corps of cavalry ready and 
pushed them through the gap, it would have been the most dangerous 
moment of the war.” How this catastrophe for us, so criminally 
procured, was redeemed by oddly assorted units is the immortal 
story of the second battle of Ypres. The Germans learned before 
the battle was over that raw British recruits are often at the top 
of their fighting form in their first battle, and that the “ Colonial 
Militia” which had been disparaged in Bernhardi’s writings was 
much more than a match for the German military product. Let 
us pick out a soldier's phrase from the narrative which deserves to 
be handed down with the most famous of sayings on the battle. 
field :— 

“On one occasion the enemy actually got round the left of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards, who were the flank regiment, upon which 
Captain Neville, who was killed later upon the same day, gave the 
order, ‘ Even numbers deal with the enemy in the rear, odd numbers 
carry on!’ which was calmly obeyed with complete success.” 


In the second battle of Ypres the Germans had a_ tremendous 
superiority of artillery, just as they had had a tremendous superiority 
in men at the first battle in October, 1914; but in both cases the 
result was the same. 

At the end of July, 1915, the Germans used burning petrol for 
the first time, and Sir A. Conan Doyle comments on the remarkable 
national temperament of the Germans, who, passing over the fact 
that this new device was forbidden by the laws of war, hailed it as 
a proof of the superior chemical inventiveness of the Fatherland! 
On September 25th, 1915, began the battle of Loos, and Sir A. Conan 
Doyle well brings out how near it was to being a very important 
break-through. The failure to discover some uncut wire, and the 
absence of supports at the vital moment, prevented a great success. 
Even as it was, it was one more proof to the Germans that we were 
their masters in the field, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle thinks that a 
too triumphant advance from a contracted base might have led us 
into serious trouble. Our long spear-head might have been snapped 
off. We have learnt much since then about the danger of creating 
sharp salients. The waves of our advance now have very 
flat heads. 





MR. BALFOUR BROWNE'S DIVAGATIONS.* 
Mr. Batrour Browne has supplemented his Forty Years at the 
Bar with a volume of Recollections, Literary Gnd Political, which 
make very good reading. The keynote of the book is struck in the 
statement on p. 14: ‘I had from the first set my face against 
becoming a lawyer and nothing but a lawyer, and I cntertained the 
idea that a man should be an all-round man, not like some of the 
dried ferns in a herbarium, which are flattened out into thin dry 
layers.”” How he fulfilled this intention is set forth in these pages, 
which are a remarkable record of the thoroughness with which an 
extremely busy professional man has contrived to keep in touch 
with modern philosophy, science, art, and belles lettres. As a 
Scotsman he took to metaphysics as a duck to water. Professors 
MacDougall and Fraser at Edinburgh led him into the labyrinth 
with the Scottish philosophy of common-sense in the late ‘‘ sixties.” 
Then he took another road with Berkeley and Hume before plumbing 
the depths of Kant and Hegel. For several years he reviewed 
philosophical works for different magazines, but after 1873 he 
returned to the beaten track—with his eyes, like Johnny Head-in- 
Air, more on the ground and less on the swallows—though he has 
kept abreast of the later excursions of William James, Bergson, 
and Eucken. But this was only one side of his voluminous literary 
activities, which are represented, he tells us, by the imposing total 
of sixty volumes. A great many of these were devoted to the 
** main chance *’—works on Borough Extension, Contract Property 
and Penalty, “ Rating” and Railways—but he has a shelf to 
his credit of novels and essays and poems and plays. His first ven- 
ture was a story contributed to a University magazine—a pre- 
decessor to that of which “ R. L. S8.’’ was joint-editor—which died 
before his story was completed. In London in his early days at 
the Bar he reviewed novels at 10s. a column for the Morning Post, 
contributed gossip by “ special wire’’ to the Leeds Mercury and 
serious articles to the serious reviews. These were his recreations 
and they had the charm of being indulged in under the rose, for, 
as Mr. Balfour Browne reminds us, ** in a profession like the Law, 
a reputation for anything but law or glibness is a misfortune to, 
a man, and most of my recreations have been strictly anonymous, 
and it is only now that I can make partial confession to having been 
a dabbler in literature.” Yet he is “still convinced that the 
perhaps extravagant ambitions of youth are a better asset than 
the sluggish content which besots men who aim at nothing but 
the success of popularity or the rich rewards of a treadmill 
existence.” Certainly he has no reason to regret his wide range 
of interests, since they brought a wide range of friendships with 
humanists, philosophers, and men of science. He found Professor 
Blackie a stimulating if eccentric teacher, and, though he is 
not much of a hero-worshipper, he comes nearest to that 
attitude in his reminiscences of Carlyle. Nothing in the book 
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is better than the account of the delivery of Carlyle’s Rectorial 


Address :— 

“The election at which Mr. Carlyle was elected and Mr. Disraeli 

rejected was fought out by the students upon political grounds—and 
that, of course, raised quite a wrong issue. It was quite a mistake, 
but we were Whigs and Tories. ‘The chairman of Disraeli’s com- 
mittee, of which I was a member, was Stormonth-Darling (after- 
wards a Lord of Session), and with him were associated 5. P. B. 
Robertson (afterwards Lord Robertson), Lauder Brunton, Colin 
Macrae, Moir, and ten or eleven other Conservatives. The election 
took up all our attention for about ten days, which might have been 
better given to the learning we came to the University to acquire. 
There were all the usual tricks and treacheries of an ordinary election. 
There were lampoons. On one side they called out ‘ Old Clo!’ 
because Disraeli was a Jew : on the other they retaliated ‘ Old Clo !’ 
because Carlyle had written Sartor Resartus. Some spirited verses 
were written on both sides. Carlylece, which was easily written, 
was used to ridicule the Sage of Chelsea. All this silly hubbub 
resulted—I think now luckily, although I did not think so then— 
in the election of Thomas Carlyle, and it was when he came to be 
installed as Rector that we students heard the lecture of our lives. 
The wonder was that the noise of the cheers of the boys, with their 
hoarse guttural voices and the shuffling and stamping of their big 
clodhopping fect, did not lift the roof off the Music Hall, The 
enthusiasm was « hurricane of sound. I have seen somewhere that 
on that occasion he wes clothed upon with a Rectorial gown, with 
frogs and tassels, and that before rising to address us he let it fall 
from the shoulders which had already shrugged off an LL.D.-hood 
offered to him by the University, and stood like any common man to 
talk sense to a lot of common youths. I did not see these antics. 
I was too interested in the man, with his face which was deep carved 
with thought and even with the lines of sorrow which come with it— 
a face which, like aqua fortis, bit its way into memory—and a 
manner which was like the country which had borne and bred him— 
a little rough and uncouth, but with thought and words which came 
from an earnest soul and pondering head. Of course that lecture is 
or can be known to everyone. To begin with, he told us that he had 
tried to write a speech for us but abandoned it. And there he stood 
without notes, speaking with his lips and his eyes, and impressing 
the wax of our youth as few ever had done or could have done. 
There is or there was, a strong feeling in Scotland against ministers 
who ‘ turn the leaf,’ or in other words read their sermons. If it is a 
prejudice, it is, I think, a justifiable one. A man should speak 
to people from his heart, and not from his paper. Besides, a man 
who has his eye on a page is docking himself of half his means of 
expression. When you speak to a man you look at him, and the eye 
helps the lips. But if you have your eyes glued to your manuscript 
you are not en rapport with your audience. Carlyle understood the 
first duty of an orator, which is to speak to the people. You feel 
the man through his speech. And, after all, a man is God’s messenger 
to men,” 
A voracious reader from early youth, he was not inclined to accept 
estimates of standard authors ready-made. He has no doubt about 
his likes and dislikes, and expresses them with a frankness that 
leaves little to be desired, and deals some shrewd knocks at the 
idols of the present generation. He can tolerate the mud-pies of 
men of genius, but he has no mercy on novelists who have little to 
recommend them but an infinite capacity for giving pain or dis- 
comfort. He does not condemn them unread, but sometimes his 
judgments are founded on a partial study. For exemple, his 
eulogy of Anatole France is avowedly based on Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard. Mr. Balfour Browne, who is not a sentimentalist, evidently 
shares Carlyle’s inability to appreciate Rab and his Friends. But 
he forgets the debt we owe to Dr. Jolin Brown for his enchanting 
study of the immortal Marjorie Fleming. Moreover, the author of 
Horae Subsecivae was a genuine humorist. When Russel of the 
Scotsman was telling him of the strictures passed on his (Russel’s) 
levity by the ‘‘ unco’ guid,’”’ who warned him of the time when 
there would be wailing and gnashing of teeth, and added: ‘I 
don’t care; I've got no teeth,” Dr. John Brown replied: ‘ Ah, 
but teeth will be provided !*’ Mr. Balfour Browne gives us budgets 
of anecdotes under various headings, illustrating clerical wit, 
election humours, &c., some of them excellent, though many are 
familiar. Politics can hardly be regarded as coming under the head 
of the recreations of his industrious career, and his ultimate verdict 
is one of grave dissatisfaction with a system in which independence 
is frozen out. Here he is in agreement with Herbert Spencer, 
though he does not hesitate to describe his philosophy as a “ stickit 
engineer's mechanical theory of the Universe.” Mr. Balfour 
Browne wields a caustic pen, and in his numerous estimates of 
statesmen and politicians he seldom deviates into eulogy. His 
electioneering experiences were marked by sharp passages of arms 
with political antagonists, but they seldom seriously affected his 
personal fricndships. In fine, these recollections give us a vivid 
picture of a shrewd, able, alert, and highly critical mind, keenly 
interested in many subjects outside the Law. Indeed, we have 
little doubt that Mr. Balfour Browne owes not a little of his great 
success at the Bar to his happy knack of employing his leisure in 
varied mental recreation, 





SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN.* 
It is always a pleasure to go back to the Elizabethans. The great 
poetry that they bequeathed to us and the amazing number of 
literary problems that they left us to solve are, by turns, likely 
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to prove an infinite source of . enjoyment to the end of time. 
We are glad that Mr. Robertson, an old and serious student of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, has had leisure to produce 
another book which, though mainly concerned with the problems, 
shows a proper appreciation also of the poetry by seeking to dis- 
tinguish between what is really good and what is only second- 
rate. He may not have proved his new theory—for proof, in the 
nature of things literary, is impossible—but he will at any rate 
give his readers some fresh ideas about the Shakespeare plays, 
end will, in particular, stimulate their interest iz George Chapman. 
For his theory is, in brief, that Chapman, the Homeric translator 
whom Keats at least has immortalized by a sonnet, was a collabor- 
ator with Shakespeare in some of his less satisfying plays, especially 
Timon of Athens, We may premise that there is nothing incredible 
in this. The least observant reader of the Shakespeare Canon 
must be conscious that much poor stuff is embedded in the mass 
of comedies and tragedies. No competent critic supposes that every 
word of the First Folio was written by Shakespeare, any more 
than he believes that Pericles, which does not appear in the First 
Folio, is wholly un-Shakespearcan. We all know thet in the 
Elizabethan theatre the manager paid as little attention to the rights 
of the author as a modern pantomime or review producer is said 
to give to the writers of the dialogue and what are called the 
“lyrics.” The Elizabethan manager, having bought or stolen a 
play, felt that he was at liberty to alter it as he pleased, and he 
doubtless retained one or more needy dramatists to patch up old 
plays which he had appropriated or to embellish new plays with 
prologucs and good ranting speeches such as his audiences expected. 
Shakespeare himself unquestionably did much work of this sort, 
not merely rewriting old plays, but also touching up new plays such 
as, to give a minor instance, the Sir Thomas More, the only good 
speech in the manuscript of which is pronounced by Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson to be in Shakespeare’s handwriting. There 
is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare in his own day was regarded 
as so great an author that even a theatre manager would hesitate 
to tamper with his text. The supersensitiveness of the dramatist 
on this point is a very recent development, and we may fairly 
assume—though Mr. Robertson seems doubtful of this—that what 
Shakespeare did to other men’s plays, other men did to his, though, 
unlike him, they could not improve on the original from a literary 
standpoint. This is the main cause of the uncertainty that attaches 
to Pericles and the other doubtful plays—whether attributed to 
Shakespeare in the Second and later folios or not, like Arden of 
Feversham—as well as of the existence of dubious scenes and 
passages, which do not read like his, in the avowedly Shakespearean 
dramas. Mr. Robertson is fully entitled, if he can, to disentangle 
some of these accretions end to identify them as Chapman’s 
work, 

He begins his task not with a play but with the poem that was 
printed in 1609 with the Sonnets, ‘* A Lover's Complaint.” Most 
of us have read it and forgotten it, and few would agree with Samucl 
Butler that it was ‘‘ wonderful.”’ It attracted little attention, at 
any rate, until Sir Sidney Lee expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was written by Shakespeare, and Professor Mackail, in an essay for 
the English Association in 1912, came to the same conclusion. 
Professor Mackail’s argument was that the poem ‘ was not the 
work of a beginner,’ and that it was either a work of Shakespeare’s 
later and matured period or not a work of his at all; ‘“ the formal 
style is combined with an intellectual weakness leading here and 
there to feeblenesses and flatnesses.”’ It is, in fact, one of those 
artificial poetic exercises which the Elizabethans loved, but which 
for us have lost their savour, except of course for the famous 





couplet :— 
““O father, what a hell of witcheraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear.” 
Professor Mackail suggested that it might have been written by 
the rival poet—the “ better spirit °—of Sonnets 80 and 86, and 
Minto had already guessed that this rival, with “‘ the proud full 
sail of his great verse,” might be Chapman. Mr. Robertson has 
applied the comparative test to this hypothesis, and with a long 
series of parallels, in style, syntax, and vocabulary, from Chapman’s 
works he makes out a very strong case for Chapman’s authorship 
of the “Complaint.” For example, he shows that Chapman was very 
fond of the word “ particular,” as in the preface to the Jliad— 
“Every man is so loaded with his particular head ’’—or, in the 
Iliad itself—‘ One particular side” ; and he quotes from a play, The 
Gentleman Usher, an image similar to that of the ‘Complaint ”’ :— 
‘An old wife’s eye 
Is a blue crystal full of sorcery.” 
Anticipating the objection that Chapman could not write anything 
so good as the couplet quoted, he gives us as examples of his un- 
doubted work :— 
“ And all this while the red sea of her blood 
Ebb’d with Leander,” 


And again :-— 
“Love is a golden bubble, full of dreams, 


That waking breaks, and fills us with extremes.” 
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Out of his plays, of course, we might take many fine things, like the 
woll-known passage :— 
“Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 

And his rapt ship run on her side so low 

That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air.” 
Unfortunately, while Chapman could soar in the heights, he fell 
too often into depths of dulness, or even vulgarity, and if his Homer 
is almost uniformly admirable, it is because the great epic kept him 
alert to do his best. Mr. Robertson’s study of his vocabulary is 
valuable, bringing out Chepman’s exuberant love of coining new 
words and new compounds and using old words in new senses, 
like “‘ charmed” for “ charming” or “ impress” for “ attack.” 
Like his curiously elliptical phrases, his wealth of words owed much 
to his classical studies. Yet, oddly enough, he could be content 
with plain English words like “ stick,’’ which he worked to death. 
Thus he wrote :— 

“ The golden age, starlike shot through our sky, 
Aim’d at his pomp renew’d, and stuck in ’s eye!” 

The perpetrator of such a couplet surely must have had something 
to do with the line in the ‘‘Complainit” about the youth “ so 
commended That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face!” 

Mr. Robertson pauses for a while to examine the stories of a 
youthful poetic rivalry between Chapman and Shakespeare, who was 
five years his junior, and the suggestion that Holofernes in Love's 
Labour's Lost is a genial satire on Chapman, who was always & 
pedant and may have been a schoolmaster at Hitchin Hill—‘ at the 
charge-house on the top of the mountain,” as Armado says. Chap- 
man published his Ovid's Banquet of Sense in 1595, and to this and 
its affected dedication there seems to be direct reference in Holo- 
fernes’ criticism of a sonnet :— 

“ Here are only numbers ratified ; but for the elegance, facility, 
and golden cadence of poesy, caret. Ovidius Naso was the man ; 
and why indeed Naso, but for smelling out the odoriferous flowers 
of fancy, the jerks of invention ? IJmitari is nothing.” 

However that may be, Mr. Robertson invites us to believe that at a 
later date the two pocts were not only on friendly terms but were 
working together at plays. He argues very strongly for Chap- 
man’s authorship of the plot and main structure of Timon, the 
few fine passages being added by Shakespeare at a final revision 
for a performance which, so far as we know, was not given. For 
Shakespeare's sake, we hope that this very plausible theory is right. 
To be frank, Timon is a dull morality with masterly touches here 
and there, such as ‘Timon’s farowell to the Senators :— 
“Come not to me again: but say to Athens, 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Who once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover: thither come, 

And let my grave-stone be your oracle.” 
Tho orthodox theory is that Shakespeare's draft was finished by a 
weaker hand; Mr. Robertson's view is the more probable, as the 
play is poorly constructed and the verse far below Shakespeare's 
level. He adduces some remarkable parallels from Chapman, in 
the irregular and ever-changing metre and in the vocabulary, for 
many of the Timon words that do not occur elsewhere in the Shake- 
speare plays are commonly used by the lesser man, and he thus 
confirms a judgment based on style which is and must be instinct- 
ively felt by the trained critic of poctry as it is by the expert 
connoisseur of pictures. Following up his verbal clues, Mr. Robert- 
son proceeds to suggest that traces of Chapman's handiwork may be 
found in Pericles, in Troilus and Cressida, in the three interludes 
with a classical flavour—the Masque in The Tempest, the interludes 
in Hamlet, which most of us regard as parodies, and the interlude in 
Cymbeline ; in Julius Caesar, The Taming of the Shrew, the first 
part of Henry VI., All's Well that Ends Well and the early comedics, 
and oven in Henry V., where the rather heavy humour of the scene 
between Henry and Katharine reminds the author of Chapman's 
weaker comedy, though the mere fact that Chapman was a French 
scholar proves nothing. 

Mr. Robertson seems to fear that his revolutionary criticism, 
tentative though it be, may shock devout Shakespeareans, and 
therefore he expounds his general theory of Shakespeare in an 
epilogue, which ought, we think, to have come at the beginning 
of the book. People, he says, resent the idea that Shakespeare 
borrowed his plots and portions of his plays because they admire 
him for the wrong things. ‘The prolific author is not often great, 
nor is the great author always prolific. Scribe had a miraculous 
facility for inventing plots, but Moliére, like Shakespeare, took 
his goods wherever he could find them and, as Sainte-Beuve re- 
marked, was a most imitative as well as a most creative genius ; 
yet no one doubts that in point of literary merit Moliére was a giant 
and Scribe a pygmy. Where Shakespeare excelled was in his 
power of creating characters that are immortal ;— 

“* The traditional or orthodox conception figures him as a leisured 
student who for the most part selected themes from the rorhantic 
and historical literature of his time and thoughtfully built up plays 
on these, This I take to be a serious misconception. Shakespeare 
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was not 4 Icisured artist. He was an actor-manager, who did 
regular theatre work through nearly all the period in which he 
wrote or adapted plays; and as I have never seen an actor who, 
starting with an originally high artistic faculty, retained it long 
intact as a manager, I do not belicve that even Shakespeare was 
either a powerful actor or a dramatist deeply and habitually absorbed 
in play-construction. . . . If we put the modified proposition 
that Shakespeare rarely produced a play without seeing either a 
previous version or a draft by another playwright, I think we shall 
be very near the truth. And I do not think that this view is in the 
slightest degree derogatory to Shakespeare's genius, on any sane 
conception of it. It does not in the least disturb my admiration 
for him to believe that he worked up Troilus and Cressida from 
drafts by Chapman and Dekker and Chettle; on the contrary, 
that solution elucidates for me the mystery of his authorship of— 
or in—such a piece, and leaves me more satisfied than ever of his 
artistic sanity. He handled the matter because it came in his 
professional way; it was a possible stage-play on a cclebrated 
theme, and he spent tipon it some of his highest faculty ; turning 
into magnificent verse the didactics of Chapman, and rapidly 
limning, as no one else could do, pictures of Cressida and Diomed 
and Troilus which survive all the incongruities of their framework.” 


This is well said, and the moro we learn about the Elizabethan 
theatre, the more probable does this view of Shakespeare's activity 
appear to be. 





THE FOUNDER OF FATEHPUR.* 
TWENTY-FOUR years ago, Mr. Vincent Smith tells us, he came 
across Sir William Sleeman’s remark that ‘‘ Akbar has always 
appeared to me among sovereigns what Shakespeare was amony 
poets.’’ Even so late as twenty-four yoars ago, a young scholar 
who had had experience of Indian administration might be pardoned 
for thinking and saying that any future biographer of the Great 
Mogul would be “ in possession of perhaps the finest historical 
subject as yet unappropriated.” It was appropriated in 1880 
by Count von Noer in his Kaiser Akbar, a work which now scems 
to Mr. Vincent Smith a dismally eulogistic account of the autocrat 
by a Teutonic admirer of that form of government. Mr. Vincent 
Smith has been fortunate in boing able to beguile the sorrows and 
anxieties of two years of the greatest war in history against autocracy 
by attempting a portrait of Akbar the man. Akbar, at least, had 
no choice, or rather the choice for him was between vigorous 
and officient autocracy and the languid impotence into which some 
of his descendants sank. India, distracted by internal wars and 
incessant invasions, needed a firm and forcible government, and 
Akbar was, of all mon, the ideal administrator for that troublous 
period. The tale of his life is full of romance and interest, and 
if Mr. Vincent Smith, on closer examination, is a little disappointed 
in his hero, he does full justice to his vigour of mind and person. 
An autocrat, however gifted and well-meaning, implies an obsequious 
Court and a docile people. Hence the abundant records of Akbar’s 
reign are more valuable to the biographer than the historian. Yet 
what a wonderful biography is that of this contemporary of our 
own Elizabeth ! 

When Akbar was born at Umarkot, in Sind, in 1542, his father 
Humayun had been driven from the throne by the usurper Sher 
Khan, and was an exile for twelve years of excitement and adventure, 
during which his son had little chance of getting a bookish education. 
The boy was only fourteen when, in 1556, he succeeded his father 
on a still perilous throne under the regency of Bairam Khan, 4 
Turcoman chief, who loyally overthrew pretenders and maintainod 
discipline in the Army on which all autoératic rule must be based. 
In 1560 the boy King took the reins of government into his own 
masterful hands. The Regent rebelled, was speedily subdued, 
and was given permission to proeced on pilgrimage to Mecca. Then 
the young Emperor set himself to work to recover, one by one, 
the revolted provinces of his grandfather, and showed a truly 
Napoleonic skill in supervising their administration as each 
in turn came under his sway. If his rule was in the highest 
degree personal and autocratic, it was, on the whole, kindly 
and equitable, and India under him enjoyed such peace and 
prosperity as it was not again to enjoy till the days of the great 
English Queen. 

The most extraordinary feature in his charactor was his remark- 
able susceptibility to the texching of men who were aliens to him in 
blood and faith. As Mr. Vincent Smith says, Akbar “ was a 
foreigner in India. He had not a drop of Indian blood in his 
veins.’’ He was the seventh in descent from that notable Turk, 
Marlowe's Tamerlane, and was also a descendant of Chingiz Khan, 
the Mongol “ scourge of Asia’ in the thirteenth century. In his 
youth he was an orthodox Sunni Mohammedan, a persecutor of 
Shiahs and heretics worse than these, But contact with liberal, 
learned, and virtuous Hindus, Christians, and Parsees, loyal and 
efficient subjects and agents of his Imperial purpose, made him 
a sceptic, and finally he became the would-be founder of one of tho 
many eclectic religions with which India has at all times abounded. 
Akbar was, in the technical sonse, illiterate. He never learnt 
to read any language. But what need has an autocrat of tho 
laborious pen or of books if he loves, as Akbar loved, the wisest 
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and wittiest conversation. ef his day,?) One of his Ministers was 
the Hindu Birbal, still famous. in India as a wit and raconteur, 
and there were many others. He began by. tolerating Hinduism, 
Jainism, Zoroastrianism, and even Christianity. Finally, he 
took @ dislike to dogmatic Islam. It is possible that. the germ 
of his. eclectie religion, of which he was himself the Prophet, and 
even, in some sort, the incarnation, was suggested by his friendly 
intercourse with Jesuit missionaries summoned from Goa. Mystic, 
seeptic, shrewd man of the world by turns, he had, to the last, 
many of the virtues and the failings of a clever, kindly, well- 
intentioned child placed in a position of great authority. He 
lacked the discipline of study. He could be as crudely superstitious 
as he was undoubtedly intelligent. He was, at least, a keen student 
of men, and could employ them with unfailing skill to forward his 
ambitious designs. Whatever his real motives were (and he 
remained a sphinx to the Jesuits, who closely examined his ways 
and works), he was, on the whole, the most magnanimous and 
tolerant of Indian monarchs. He fully deserved the title of 
“Guardian of Mankind,” which was conferred upon him in his 
lifetime, and is still remembered with affection and gratitude by 
men of many creeds. 

As is often the case with autocrats of his, kind, Akbar’s old age 
was embittered by the misconduct and incompetence of his sons. 
‘two died in youth of intemperance and self-indulgence. The 
third, afterwards the Emperor Jehangir, frequeutly rose in rebellion 
against him. His was a curiously sensitive temperament, and 
these misfortunes caused him keen pain, and may, it is conjectured, 
have hastened his death. 

Of Mr. Vincent Smith’s biography it is a duty to speak in terms 
of high praise. He has ransacked all the surviving authorities 
(including, for the first time in English, the Jesuit Fathers), and 
has put the materials thus compiled into a very attractive and 
absorbing literary shape. His book deserves more than one 
attentive reading, and will, no doubt, long be the standard Life 
of the Great Mogul. 





WILLIAM PENN.* 
‘‘ At night comes Mrs. Turner to see us; and there, among other 
talk,she tells me that Mr. William Pen, who is lately come. over 
from Ireland, is a Quaker again, or some very melancholy thing ; 
that he cares for no company nor comes into any: which is a 
pleasant thing after his being abroad so long and his father such a 
hypocritical rogue and at this time an Atheist.” Thus the austere 
Mr. Samuel Pepys on December 29th, 1667, which he had headed 
‘**Lord’s Day ”’ in his Diary and piously devoted: to settling up 
his Tangier accounts: the said accounts coming out, to his great 
content, ‘‘ very even and naturally.” After that, the “ melancholy 
thing ” disappears from the Diary. Pepys mentions him but twice 


later, and then only in relation to his books; of which he thought | 


so full of nothing but nonsense” that he was 
ashamed to read it; and of The Sandy Foundation Shaken he 
charitably opined that it was “‘ too good for him ever to have 
writ it.” To a mind truly respectable, like that of the future 
Secretary to the Admiralty, there must indeed have been always 
something a little uncomfortable about the character of William 
Penn. His accounts never “came very even and naturally.” 
You had to admit he had got on pretty well in the world and was 
seen a good deal at Court, but you never knew where you were 
with him; he was always likely to ‘‘ intrude Religion into private 
life.” Pepys had an appreciative eye for many diverse human 
qualities, but moral elevation was outside its scope; 4@ greater 
than his adored Sir William Coventry was ripening into full power 
beside him, and he never knew it. 

In judging Pepys, however, we must remember that at the time 
he wrote Penn was still known only as a militant passive resister 
and a controversial theologian, perhaps the least amiable of his 
aspects. We cannot help admiring the invincible courage with 
which he confronted abuse and persecution, but there was a lack 
of “ sweet reasonableness ’’ in his polemical writings which makes 
us doubt whether he altogether merited the title of saint, which 
his present biographer bestows upon him. When we turn to his 
great contemporary, Bishop Ken, the St. Francis of the Nonjurors, 
we breathe a purer spiritual atmosphere at once. In Ken evan- 
gelical love and benevolence were innate; we almost feel it was 
hardly a virtue in him to be charitable to those that hated him, 
80 easy and obvious was it to his nature. Penn was a more redoubt- 
able opponent; he laid about him on paper with a vigour almost 
comical. One of his pamphlets—“*‘ The Counterfeit Christian 
Detected Against the Vile Forgeries, Gross Perversions, Black 
Slanders, Plain Contradictions and Scurrilous Language of T. Hicks 
an Annabaptist Preacher by a Lover of Truth and Peace W. P.”— 
reminds us profanely of Mark Twain’s Buck Fanshawe, who “ was 
always for peace and would have peace” and who put down the 
clection riot “‘ before it got a start. He waltzed in with a spanner 
jin one hand and a trumpet in the other and sent fourtcen men 
home on a shutter in less than three minutes.” However good 
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his intentions. may have been, “‘ W. P.” appears to mere advantage 
elsewhere than in these wordy brawls, He cuts 9 far finer figure 
in his own home, where Mr. Graham shows him to us as a devoted 
husband and @ wise and loving father; at the Court of James IL, 
where we see him intervening always on behalf of the innecent 
and oppressed, and consoling where he could not pretect; in 
America, the founder, lawgiver, and administrator of a country nearly 
the size of England. 

It was in this last character that his genius found freest ex- 
pression. To Friends he will always be their great protagonist and 
apologist ; but in the minds of people in general he will be asso- 
ciated primarily. with the State with which his name is already 
identified. It was through no effort or intrigue of his that he 
was led into taking the responsibility of organizing and directing 
the Colony, for he accepted the grant of the land as the only pay- 
ment he was ever likely to get of an old debt due. by the Crown 
to his father. But onee he was appointed his faculty of states- 
manship made itself manifest. Locke freely admitted that. his 
own Constitution for the. Carolinas was inferior to Penn’s Frame of 
Government for Pennsylvania. In matters of education, penology, 
religious toleration, and negro slavery the Quaker legislator was 
wonderfully in advance of his age—so far, indeed, in advance 
that his successors receded from his position, and it took more 
than a century to restore the standard of progress to the place 
where Penn left it. But his. boldness was justified in 1776, when 
the Frame of Government was uscd as the basis of the Federal 
Constitution of the United States. In active administration he 
was equally eminent and daring; his uprightness, candour, and 
unselfishness made him respected alike by his own colonists and 
the Indians who surrounded them. He proved by his success 
that even in the affairs of this world an honest policy is not only 
the most honourable but incomparably the wisest; and here also 
the lesson of his career was lost upon his descendants. Mr. Graham 
tells what Pepys would call “a pleasant thing” to illustrate 
this. An agreement existed between the Minisink Indians 
and Penn. 

“which gave him land extending north from the limit of previous 
ownership as much as.a man could walk in a day anda half. This 
was a well-understood standard. An ordinary group of whites 
and Indians walked through the brush, stopped for lunch, clambered 
over creeks, and did their twenty miles through the forest in a day. 
This would have taken them to the intended place where the rivers 


met. But Thomas Penn [the son of the founder] wanted to seil 
land north of this; on which settlers indeed already squatted. He 
had abandoned Quakerism and all his father’s idealism. Ho 


decided to cheat. Two athletes were trained, a path was cut 


beforehand, boats were ready at the fords, horses carried 
food and camp utensils. They covered sixty miles; and then 
they drew a line slanting still further north, So much for 


cleverness.” 

We need not dwell here on the sad decline in Penn’s mind and 
fortunes during his later years; the long day’s task was done 
and he slept. He has been happy in his ; resent biographer. Mr. 
Graham's style is fluent and unpretentious. He arranges his 
narrative clearly and tclls it vividly. He lets his. hero speak for 
himself where possible, and where he has to summarize or assign 
motives, we have no doubt he correctly interprets Penn's attitude 
He is, we think, wrong in attributing malice against the Quakers 
to Macaulay. The historian’s diary proves that, however untenable 
may have been the position he took up with regard to the famous 
‘* Penne” letter, he honestly thought himself right. In other 
respects Mr. Craham is impartial, and he has condensed such a 
mass of information about his subject into a not too bulky book 
that it will probably remain, for a long time, the standard one- 
volume Life of William Penn. 





THE PENINSULAR ARMY.* 


Mr. Fortescve’s admirable history of the British Army, which 
has occupied him for twenty years, is one of the worthy enterprises 
that have been interrupted by the war. The eighth volume, 
covering the critical years 1811-12 in the Peninsula, has now 
appeared, but the ninth volume, which has been finished, com- 
pleting the story to Waterloo, cannot be published till peace returns 
because Mr. Cribb, the cartographer who has served Mr. Fortescue 
so well, is engaged on urgent military work. Meanwhile the author 
himself has been called from his studies of our Army’s glorious past 
to begin his official history of its still more glorious present. For 
some time to come his great work must remain a torso, ending 
abruptly with Wellington’s retreat from Burgos in the late autumn 
of 1812. We can imagine some hasty people wondering why 
any one should trouble about a war like the Peninsular campaign, 
that seems almost as remote in its methods as the siege of Troy or 
the conquest of Gaul. Wellington could seldom muster for hia 
great battles the equivalent of a modern army corps. Barely half 
his forces were British. His artillery was scanty and antiquated, 
even judged by the standards of a century ago. His engineers were 
a mere handful. His commissariat, before 1812, was dependent 
almost entirely on the uncertain humour of Spanish muleteers. Of 
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the modern machinery of war he knew nothing. It might seem, 
then, that the armed nations of to-day, with all the resources of 
science at their disposal, could have little to learn from Wellington. 
Yet that would be a profound mistake. If the details of tactics 
have been modified since Wellington's day, and are indecd changing 
before our eyes, the broad principles of strategy remain the same, 
and the Peninsular War abounds in valuable lessons for the soldier 
and the citizen. It illustrates, for example, the power of a small 
but resolute force, well led by a man of genius, to foil the efforts 
of several larger Armies headed by Generals of ordinary ability 
who could not work together and who were hampered by contra- 
dictory and belated orders from their Emperor. If Napoleon's 
vast forces in Spain could have been concentrated against us, 
Wellington would have been obliged to take to his ships in the 
sccond summer of his six long years of Peninsular fighting. The 
war illustrates, too, the vital importance of sea-power, ensuring the 
invader’s communications and enabling him to change his base 
at will, Wellington with the British Navy at his back was often 
better supplied than his adversary, who had a continuous land 
route from France; the further the Duke advanced north-eastward 
towards the Pyrenees, the easier became his transport problems, 
because the Navy held the Bay of Biscay. But the Peninsular War 
is most instructive and encouraging to us now as a successful war 
of attrition. Wellington from his stronghold at Lisbon advanced 
year after year into Spain and was as often thrust back. In 1812, 
aiter the overwhelming victory at Salamanca, he actually occupied 
Madrid, but he could not maintain himself there. As measured in 
territorial gains, the results of his great campaigns were trivial, 
though by the spring of 1812 he could reasonably hope to keep 
Vortugal clear of the enemy. The British public, wearied by the 
length of the war, the heavy taxation, and the high prices of food 
and other necessaries, due in part to the ravages of hostile cruisers 
and privateers, was inclined to regard the Peninsular enterprise 
as a costly failure. It is well known that the City of London 
petitioned for the removal of Wellington from his command, and 
that the Whigs were never tired of denouncing him in Parliament 
and advocating a peace at any price. Yet every one now sees 
that the war in Spain was in reality a decisive factor in Napoleon’s 
downfall. He himself admitted it to Las Cases :— 

“That combination ruined me. All the circumstances of my 

disasters are attached to that fatal knot: it destroyed my moral 
power in Europe, complicated my embarrassments, and opened a 
school for the English soldiers. It is I who formed the English 
Army in the Penimsula.”’ 
The German Emperor, who apes Napoleon, may with almost equal 
justice reflect that he has formed the English Army in Flanders 
and Picardy. Napoleon's vast resources were drained by the 
ceascless expenditure in men and money that Wellington's persist- 
ence forced on him, and when he sought to combine an Eastern 
offensive with his Western defensive he sealed his own doom. 
Furthermore, if Wellington had been more loyally supported from 
home, and if the available forces of Great Britain had been concen- 
trated on Spain, instead of being frittered away at Walcheren or 
Buenos Aires, in the Adriatic and elsewhere, the war would have 
come sooner to an end. We suffered, then as now, from the levity 
vf politicians. 

Mr. Fortescue’s excellent military history of 1811—the year of 
Masséna’s retreat and the battles of Fuentes de Onoro and Albuera 
—-and 1812—the year of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca 
---is profoundly interesting. Professor Oman has recently covered 
the same ground, but Mr. Fortescue has worked independently, 
and is of course concerned mainly with the British Army, in Spain 
and elsewhere, while Professor Oman deals with all the operations 
in the Ieninsula alone. Both of them have found good reason 
to quarrel with Napier, whose great literary gifts have too long con- 
ecaled his serious inaccuracies and his violent prejudices. Probably 
the most famous passage in Napier is his account of Albuera, 
where “ Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry.” But 
any one who compares Napier’s version with Mr. Fortescue's will 
find that the classic story is sadly imperfect and in many respects 
misleading. Not that Mr. Fortescue can exculpate Marshal Beres- 
ford, who made all the mistakes that a General could he guilty of 
without actually losing the battle. Beresford selected a position 
in which his right flank invited envelopment from higher ground 
that he did not occupy, he failed to keep his outposts in touch 
with Soult and was taken unawares by a flank attack, and he 
began to order a retreat at the crucial moment when fortune was 
inclining in his favour. Had not Soult been equally irresolute in 
pressing his advantage, Albucra must, humanly speaking, have 
been a great disaster instcad of a very costly success. It is curious 
to find that, like the ridges which our men take from the Germans, 
the nameless hill at Albucra was a mere undulation of the ground. 
Mr. Tortescue estimates that it is forty fect above the watercourse 
which Napier descril.ed as a scrious obstacle to the Fusilier brigade, 
but which, Mr. Fortescue says, “ would not turn a calf three days 
okt”; and the slope up which our astonishing infantry marched is, 
perhaps, two hundred yards tong. Like the still more famous 
ridge at Waterloo, it dwindics on inspection; in cither case our 


infantry were neither helped nor hindered to any appreciable 





extent by the topography, but trusted to their native valour. The 
victory was won by them, and not by Beresford; the decisive 
attack was undertaken by Cole, at the instance of Colonel Hardinge, 
a Staff officer who acted entirely on his own initiative at the moment 
when Beresford was in the rear, making arrangements to retire :— 

“Whence came the spirit which made that handful of English 
battalions—for not a single Scots or Irish regiment was present— 
content to die where they stood rather than give way one inch ? 
Beyond all question it sprang from intense regimental pride and 
regimental feeling; and it is to be noticed that among the field. 
officers there were some, for example Way of the Twenty-ninth, 
Lestrange of the Thirty-first, Inglis of the Fifty-seventh [who told 
his men to ‘ die hard’}, and Myers of the Seventh, who were of 
exceptional excellence. Until recently the British Army was said, 
not untruly, to be no army at all but a congeries of regiments ; and 
there can be no doubt that our military organisation was imperfect 
and incoherent, until the virtual autonomy of every regiment—a 
relic of the proprietary system—was finally broken down. But 
there have been occasions when this very exaggeration of regi- 
mental independence has wrought miracles ; and Albuera is one of 
them. The regimental officers can hardly have failed to perceive 
that Beresford was making a very ill hand of the battle, but that 
was no affair of theirs. The great point to each of them was that 
his battalion was about to be tried, and that in the presence of 
other battalions, by an ordeal which would test its discipline and 
efficiency to the utmost. Sergeants and really old soldiers, of which 
latter there was always at least a sprinkling, took precisely the 
same view. Staff-officers might speak of gencral actions if they 
would ; but, except to such inferior mortals, a battle was purely 
& regimental matter and must be treated as such. And hence it 
was that when one man in every two, or even two in every three, 
had fallen in Hoghton’s brigade, the survivors were still in line 
by their colours, closing in towards the tattered silk which repre. 
sented the ark of their covenant, the one thing supremely important 
to them in the world.” 

Mr. Fortescue is not a blind admirer of the Duke. 
very justly his siege operations, where the infantry, supported by 
a few engineers and a rudimentary siege artillery sometimes com 
posed of sixteenth-century cannon with shot that did not fit the 
bore, were expected to perform miracles. Sometimes the miracle 
happened, as in the last siege of Badajoz ; sometimes, as at Burgos, 
it did not; but these primitive operations always involved a great 
waste of life which can hardly be justified. Mr. Fortescue points 
out the risk that Wellington ran at Fuentes de Onoro, one of the 
least satisfactory of his battles, where the Light Division had to 
retire for three miles over an open plain, with three thousand 
French cavalry charging them repeatedly. On the much-debated 
question whether Wellington was right to occupy Madrid in 1812, 
when he was not likely to keep it, Mr. Fortescue decides against 
him. Yet Wellington, like every other great soldier, can bear 
criticism. He was immeasurably superior in skill to all his own 
Generals and to most of his opponents, and though Soult and 
Marmont were probably his equals in tactics, his audacity and 
swiftness of perception were too much for them. His endless 
troubles with his Government, with his Staff, and with his Allies 
would have disheartened any man but Wellington. The British 
infantry who won his battles were not more astonishing than the 
Duke's unconqucrable mind. 
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GOD AND MR. WELLS.* 


Ir was not to be expected that the “ atheists *» whom Mr. Wells 
attacked in his hook would refuse the challenge of a deserter from 
their ranks, and Mr. Archer has come forward to defend the empty 
shrine. He exposes with vigour, though with much politeness, 
some of the palpable weaknesses in Mr. Wells's new theology, and 
occasionally allows himself a pleasant touch of wit, as when “ the 
Invisible King ” is described as “ dropping in with a certain air of 
futility, like a doctor arriving too late at the scene of a railway 
accident.’’ In the latter part of his book Mr. Archer extends his 
criticism from Mr. Wells’s theology to Christian theology, and then 
he strikes us as no less ineffectual, because no less ignorant, and 
considerably less amusing, than Mr. Wells when similarly engaged. 
Sometimes his comments should startle, one would think, even the 
plain man, if there are any plain men in the “ Rationalist Press 
Association,’”’ which is responsible for issuing the book. ‘ God 
spoke (it is said) . . . through Moses, and the result was—Judaism, 
God spoke through Jesus, and the result was Arianism and Atha. 
nasianism, the Papacy, the Holy Office, the Thirty Years’ War, 
massacres beyond computation, and the slowly calcined flesh of an 
innumerable army of martyrs.” But was Judaism really so con- 
temptible that to name it is enough ? Has Mr. Archer ever read 
the prophet Amos or Isaiah ? Did they speak entirely to no 
purpose? Would Mr. Archer’s conscience be responsive to his 
present standard if they had never spoken at all? And is the 
gift of Christianity to civilization nothing but an endless logomachy 
and a procession of St. Bartholomew's Days? Mr. Archer points 
out that Mr. Wells “ ccnstantly allows his thoughts to run into the 
stereotype moulds of Biblical phraseology.” It is interesting to 
notice that when he is formulating his own belief ho has recourse . 
He may be under the impression that in 
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explaining what he means by “ good ” in the language of St. John 
he is only employing a Biblical phrase because’ it is familiar, and 
that he is really indebted for his ideal to the “ glorious intellectual 
efflerescence of Greece ’’; but analysis would prove to him that 
while the articulation of the idea into its several virtues was due 
to Greece, their accepted content comes from the despised Bible. 
There is just one other thing we must notice. Mr. Archer, like other 
critics of Christianity, is apt to fasten upon some indiscreet saying 
of a practical man like the Bishop of London and to make fun of it. 
In so doing he is writing down to his audience. For he himself 
must surely understand that if theology is to be attacked, it should 
be attacked in the writings of theologians; and Christianity has 
produced in this generation a school of theology which would 
convince him, if he turned his attention that way, that the faith is 
not bankrupt. 





FICTION. 

POTTERAT AND THE WAR.* 
Tus delightful book is a sequel to two others written round the 
same central figure. With these the present reviewer is un- 
acquainted, but if they are anywhere near as good as Poiterat end the 
Wer the reader in search of refreshing enteztainment cannot do better 
than turn to them for further enlightenment as to the career of a 
most engaging character. In the volume before us Potterat has 
retired from the Swiss police force with the rank of Inspector after 
thirty years’ service, and settled down in an old house on the outskirts 
of Lausanne ‘ to cultivate his flowers, grow salads, and employ his 
detective talents in tracking down snails and slugs.”” But David 
Potterat was much more than an industrious gardener. He was a 
philosopher, a musician, a crack rifle-shot (who could still hold his 
own with the best of the younger generation), and an intensely 
patriotic Vaudois. But above all, in spite of his love of good 
cheer and comfort and his outbursts of temper, he was a kindly and 
generous soul, whose long professional contact with criminals and 
wastrels had never sapped his faith in humanity. One of the most 
touching episoces in the book is his reclamation of the apparently 
incorrigible tramp and petty pilferer Bélisaire, who had been at 
once the despair and the spoilt child of the police for many years. 
Potterat catches him rifling his plum-trees, and gives him the 
choice between being taken to the police-station and entering his 
service as handy man and assistant-gardener. It seemed a mad 
scheme, but it answered. Bélisaire, ‘‘ the incorrigible drunkard, 
innocent and gentle as a child, the timid pilferer, a true gipsy,” 
already an old man, disreputable but not wholly vile, accepted the 
terms and—with occasional lapses from sobriety—served his master 
faithfully to the end of his days, and fairly earned his honourable 
burial. 

The Switzerland of the opening years of this chronicle gave 
Potterat much ground for misgiving and complaint. He regretted 
the loss of simplicity, the growth of luxury, the influx of foreign 
tourists—greedy Germans and silent English—the encroachment 
of the city, the building of huge blocks of flats, the emancipation 
of women, the cult of the motor, and the ubiquitous dominion of 
machinery. Yet with all his resentment he was capable of moving 
with, or at least accommodating himsclf to, the times—if only to 
gratify the social ambitions of his amiable second wife and the tastes 
of his precocious boy. For a long time he resisted the lures of a 
land speculator who bought up all the ground in the neighbourhood 
to build flats. But an oasis surrounded and overlooked by bricks 
and mortar loses all its charm, and in the end Potterat sold his 
house and became a cweller in flat-land. It was a great sacrifice, 
though a lucrative one, and it took hima long time to acquiesce in a 
mode of life so destructive of individuality. But in the long run he 
came to be reconciled even to the gramophone and the cinemato- 
graph. He kept up with his old friends, but grew more sympathetic 
towards the young. It was the war, however, that brought out his 
finest qualities. For a while he strove to share the satisfaction 
with which his friends and neighbours regarded their country’s 
immunity from the horrors of war. But the treatment of Belgium, 
contact with refugees, the sight of wounded Frenchmen, and the 
sufferings of the smaller nations gradually opened his eyes to the 
issucs involved, and kindled in him a burning indignation against the 
Central Powers. He resented the Censorship and the restriction on 
public manifestations of sympathy with the Allies. He took an 
old and broken Belgian couple into his home, and finally, just before 
his death, he wrote and sent off three letters—one to Marshal 
Joffre, another to King Albert, and the third to the Federal Council— 
which cannot be read without emotion, As one of his old police 
colleagues said, the war killed him; “ he felt it and lived it with all 
his heart.” Alike as a picture of Switzerland in war time and as a 
portrait of a lovable and genial character, who realized that neutrals 
have their duties as well as their privileges, this is a book of ex- 
ceptional charm and interest. Our chief regret after reading it is 
that there can be no further record of the table-talk, the ebullitions of 
temper, the shrewd wit, and the generous actions of the admirable 
Potterat. 


* Potterul and the 
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READABLE Novets.—The Lawton Mystery. By William J. 
Burns and Isabel Ostrander. (Eveleigh Nash. 5s.)—A really good 
American detective story, the development of which the reader is 
absolutely unable to forecast from the opening chapters. Soldier 
Men. By Yeo. (John Lane. 3s. Gd. net.)—A book of war sketche3 
written with great insight and humour. They have Egypt and 
the Desert as a background instead of France and Flanders, and 
are thus specially interesting as being among the first stories dealing 
with that theatre of war. The Mark of Cain. By Carolyn 
Wells, (J. B. Lippincott Co. 6s.)}—A murder story of which the 
scene is in America.——A4Autumn. By Muriel Hine. (John Lane. 
§s.)—A study of two unsatisfactory marriages. The heroine, who 
is nearly forty, is a most attractive figure. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Notice in this column does rot necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE QUARTERLIES.—The Edinburgh Review for July—an excep- 
tionally good number—opens with an important article by Profess¢r 
Alison Phillips on ‘* National Federations and World Federation.” 
He contends that enthusiasm for the new ideals, which are not 
really new, must be qualified by respect for the lessons of history 
and the practical experience of our own day. When General 
£muts remarked that the British Empire was “ the only successful 
experiment that had ever been made in international government,” 
he insisted that its unity depended on the general will of its various 
parts and would be endangered by attempts at centralization. The 
danger would be greater still in a world-commonwealth. ‘* Without 
this general will an international federation would be impossible ; 
with this general will it would be at best superfluous, at worst the 
cause of fresh dissensions.’’ The prospect of Germany sharing the 
general will and accepting the theory of civilization which the 
Allies share is, unhappily, remote. Mr. John Hilton’s thoughtful 
study of ‘‘ The Foundations of Food Policy ’’ deserves attention. 
He points out that congestion at the docks, on the railways, and in 
the warehouses prevents us from making full use of our shipping, 
apart from the dangers of the sea. His critical remarks on the 
apparently simple but dangerous policy of regulating food-prices 
are entirely sound. Dr. Rappoport’s article on ‘* The Philosophic 
Basis of the Russian Revolution ’’ shows that the conflict now 
proceeding in Petrograd began long before the Tsar Nicholas was 
dethroned, and that there has always been a fundamental divergence 
between the Social Democrats, disciples of Marx end followers of 
Lenin, and the Social Revolutionaries, inspired by Bakunin and 
now led by Kerensky, whose hatred of Germany is shared by the 
theoretical Anarchists like Kropotkin. The Social Democrats split 
in 1907 into the ‘‘ Bolsheviki”’ or ‘“‘ majority-men,”’ under Lenin, 
who would have no dealings with the middle class, and the ** Men- 
sheviki”’ or ‘‘ minority-men,” under Plekhanov, who took a more 
practical line, like Bernstein in Germany. Sefor Bolin describes 
the situation in Spain and explains the Spanish national desire to 
remain neutral; Mr. J. M. Robertson makes a forcible plea for 
Proportional Representatien ; end Mr. Edmund Gosse has a charm- 
ing article on ‘“* The Gallantry of France,” as illustrated by the 
writings and doings of young French officers in this war. 
The Quarterly Review contains a valuable, and on the whole 
reassuring, article on ‘‘ Some Elements of the Russian Revolution,” by 
Professor Vinogradoff, who reminds us that the Russian peasant, 
of whom too little is heard, dominates the situation, and that the 
Zemstvos and the Municipalities have, both in this war and in the 
last, gained a great administrative experience which supplies a 
firm basis for the new order of things. Mr. C. Ernest Fayle’s 
‘*Thoughts on the Present Discontents” illuminate the difficult 
situation in the Labour world. He thinks that much trouble 
might have been avoided if the Government hed not tried to regulate 
Labour from above, but had, as they are now doing, invited the 
co-operation of the Labour organizations in the vest work of supply 
ing the Navy and Army with all that they need. Mr. John Leyland 
in ‘‘The Minor Elements of Sea Power” gives an interesting 
account of the work of the destroyers, patrols, mine-sweepers, and 
armed merchantmen, who have done and are doing such excellent 
work, though very little is heard about them. Mr. Charles Davison 
has a remarkable article on ** The Sound of a Great Explosion,” in 
which he shows that the explosion in East London last January 
was heard in a large area in the Home Counties, and also in Norfolk, 
Lincoln, end Nottinghamshire, but not in the intervening crea. 
The sound-waves apparently rose and descended as they passed 
outwards from the scene of the explosion, which was audible at 
Stow, one hundred and twenty-eight miles away, but not at some 
places m Essex which were only twenty miles off. Mr. W. F. Ford's 
article maintaining that prices have been greatly affected by the 
inflation of the currency in the shape of Treasury notes and Ismad 


Kemal Bey’s article on Albania may also be mentioned. 








The 3rd London General Hospital at Wandsworth has a clever 
and amusing monthly magazine of its own, written and illustrated 
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by soldiers and nurses in the hospital. From thie first year’s issues 
Mr. Ward Muir and Mr. Noel Irving have solected many ‘enter- 
taining piéces and illustrations for a volume, Happy—though 
Wounded (Country Life, 2s. 6d. net), the profits on which will go 
to the hospital's Benévolent Fund. All the contributors seem 
resolved to show that a military hospital is, on the whole, a very 
cheerful place, and we are gtad to believe them. 





The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist. By Count Chedomille 
Mijatovich. (Cassoll and Co. 16s. net.)—Count Mijatovich, who 
has held various Ministerial offices, and also represented Serbia in 
London and other capitals, has written a frank and entertaining, 
though somewhat disconnected, autobiography, in which those 
who care for “ revelations’ may find what thoy seek. He attri- 
butes the Serbo-Bulgarian War of 1885 to a desire on the part of 
King Milan to provoke war between Russia and Austria, possibly 
at the instance of the war party at Vienna, though not, he thinks, 
in accordance with the wishes of the Emperor and his Government. 


Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer. By A. R. Wonham. (P. 8. King 
and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Wonham spins some good yarns 
about his long and varied experience in the Navy. He joined the 
Service in 1860, in the days when steam was still an auxiliary to 
sails and when the first British ironclads, the ‘ Warrior ’ and ‘ Black 
Prince,’ were building. In 1862-65 he was chasing pirates in Bornoo ; 
in 1873 he was fighting on the Gold Coast, and the noxt year he was 
in Fiji. His reminiscencos, which are at times somewhat technical, 
illustrate the evolution of the modern warship. Admiral Jellicoe, 
then a Lieutenant, was a messmate of his in the ‘ Monarch’ in 1886, 
and distinguished himself by saving the crew of a merchantman 
which had run ashore east of Gibraltar. This gallant episode is 
described by the author, who saw it all. 





Two Towns—One City : Paris, London. By John F. Macdonald. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. not.)—The late Mr. Macdonald, whose 
early doath in 1915 was partly due to his labours in French hospitals, 
pleased many readers by his gay and cheerful sketches of French and 
English life and unquestionably did much to popularize the Entente 
in England. This volume contains a selection from his articles on 
Paris and London, in peace and war, with an introduction by Mra. 
Frederika Macdonald. The author's staccato stylo, adapted from a 
French usage to give the impression of vivid realism, bocomes at 
times rather wearisome, but he knew and loved the common people 
in both capitals and his writings were essentially sincere. 





New Ideals in Business. By Ida M. Tarbell. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.) —American industry used to be far behind ours in providing 
for the safety and welfare of workpeople. Miss Tarbell’s interesting 
book, based, like her history of the Standard Oil Company, on a 
first-hand inquiry into the facts, suggosts that in some ways 
American manufacturers have taken the lead, not merely in the 
voluntary effort to reduce accidents, but also in welfare work, as it 
is called, and to some extent in profit-sharing. The new ideals are 
sound, and wise omployers will cultivate them. 





We may draw attention to The “‘ Aihenceum”’ Subject Index 
to Periodicals, 1916, issued at the request of the Council of the 
Library Association. A new part, devoted to theology and 
philosophy as discussed in a very large number of periodicals, 
has just appeared (Athenaeum, 2s. 6d. net). It is a very good 
index, and will undoubtedly be very useful to students. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Women as Ministers,” for example, are all the chief 
pronouncements in last year's controversy. 





Handbook of Physiology. By W. D. Halliburton. (J. Murray. 
16s. net.)—The publisher's noto to the twenty-sixth edition of 
this well-known text-book states that the first edition was written 
by W. 8. Kirkes in 1848 from the notes of Sir James Paget, and 
that successive editors rapidly transformed it, to embody the 
changing theories of modern physiology, so that even in 1867 
little of the original matter remained. Professor Halliburton, 
who became the editor in 1896, wrote the book afresh ; under him 
it has had thirteen editions and maintains its hold as a standard 
book. 





The Liquor Traffic as a National Problem. By Will Reason. 
(Congregational Union. 9d. net.)—In this little pamphlet Mr. 
Reason, a well-known Chestorfield minister, writes very temperately 
on the various possible solutions of the drink problem without 
pressing for any one of them. He points out that the alleged 
contribution of sixty millions to the Exchequer from the Trade 
is in reality a tax on the customers from whom the publicans collect 
it. He warns the extreme Prohibitionist to remember that “ the 
best is the enemy of the good,”’ when he is considering the advantages 
and demerits of State Furchase. He lays stress, too, on the 
importance of considering and conciliating the opinion of the great 
masses whe cherish “ increasing resentment at the mul!titude of 
regulations and the extent of inspection to which they are 





subjected,” while the woll-to-do, as they think, aro léss directly 
affected. 





We have received from Repton boys the first number of a spirited 
little journal entitled A Public School Looks at the World, and 
published at sixpence monthly. Apart from the signed articles 
by outside contributors like the Rev. W. Temple, there are notes 
on current affairs, articles, reviews, and some verse. We are glad 
to see that Repton boys take so keen and intelligent an interest 
in the events of this wonderful age, though we do not know how 
they find the necessary leisure from their manifold occupations. 
The editor himself recalls Dr. Pangloss’s maxim: “Tl faut cultiver 
son jardin.” 





France. By Christophe Nyrop. Translated from the Danish 
by C. A. Bang and A. G. Chater. (W. Heinemann. 1s. net.)—- 
This little book is an able and glowing tribute to the genius of 
France—the France of Roland and Bayard, and the France of 
to-day, with its nameless heroes and heroines who sustain the 
honour of their race. The author recalls the past, but he also 
remarks on the civilizing power of France in the present day— 
“no book travels so quickly round the world as a French book ’’— 
and he concludes with a significant chapter on France as ‘‘ The 
Land of Liberty.’ English people, who know that every word of 
it is true, will read this Danish eulogy of their great Ally with 
sincere pleasure. All the author's royalties on the book go to the 
French Red Cross, 


Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. By W.H.T. Gairdner. (Cambridgo : 
W. Heffer. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gairdner, of the Church Missionary 
Socicty, who is the Superintendent of Arabic Studies at the Cairo 
Study Centre, has done a great service to our many officers and 
civilians in Egypt by preparing this practical conversation grammar 
and reader of the spoken language of the people. He discards 
the Arabic symbols for a modified Roman alphabet, and thus 
removes a great initial difficulty from the student's path, and not 
without reason, for the colloquial Arabic of Egypt differs widely 
from the classical Arabic of the great authors. 





The Statesman’s Year Book for 1917. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
assisted by M. Epstein. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Tho fifty-fourth edition of our familiar friend, though somewhat 
late in appearing, is surprisingly complete, considering the difficulty 
of obtaining information about the many belligerent States. Under 
Russia, for example, the Revolution is described, and Prince Lyoff's 
late Ministry is recorded in the prefatory pages. There is a useful! 
statement of the political conditions of Arabia and Palestine by 
Mr. L. W. King, with an excellent map. Another map, showing 
the world with the Allies in red and the enemy States in blue, 
ought to cure the most gloomy pessimist ; but a third map, of our 
neglected canals and waterways, will commend itself to him. The 
financial and commercial statistics are, as usual, rem@rkalbly full 
and accurate, and include Mr. Bonar Law's new Budget. The 
tables of the world’s production of grain and sugar show very 
clearly that there is a scarcity, apart altogether from the lack of 
tonnage. 


Var Cooxery.—How to make bully-beef attractive is one of Mr. 
Pizziani’s aims in Dainty Dishes for Camp and Home (John Lane, 
6d. net). How far the cooks in the trenches are provided with 
anchovies, polenta, and curry—to say nothing of mincing machines 
—necessary for the process of transformation, we cannot say; 
but if the advanced dug-outs have to be content with bully-beef 
plain and unadorned, the rest camps will no doubt give Mr. 
Pizziani’s recipes a welcome. But there are other dishes besides 
bully. Those people who wish to give a Continental touch to their 
menus will like to experiment with Tagliatelle, Zabaione, and 
Ministrone. The dishes perhaps are not so romantic as the names, 
but semolina and rice seem to have a new attraction when known 
by such unusual and melodious titles. In Flourless Puddings 
(same publisher and prico), by ‘“‘ A Country Rector’s Wife,” we 
are given recipes for a large number of puddings, hot and cold. 
and their sauces, all commendably economical in the use of sugar. 
We may point out, however, that a pudding which contains “‘ slices 
of bread and butter’ can hardly be called ‘“ flourless ”’ ! 





The July number of History, the well-edited quarterly journal 
of the Historical Association (Macmillan and Co., ls. net), contains 
an admirable letter from Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
emphasizing the high importance of history in the school curriculum, 
and pointing out that “ it is only to the diffusion of a sound know- 
ledge of modern European history through the community that 
we can look for an improvement in the judgments which we pass 
upon the complicated course of international affairs.” 


[*,* Erratum.—Miss Borton’s devotional anthology, reviewed in 
last week's Spectator, was described as Our Parish Priest. The 
proper title is Our Parish Church.] 
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_<——— 
Austin (F. E. A.), Examples in Battery Engincering, cr 8vo ...... (Spon) net 6/0 
Ballard (F.). An Bpitome of Mental Disorders, er Svo........ (Churchill) net’ 60 
Barbusse (H.), Under Fire: the Story of a Squad, cr 8vo. ....(Dent) net 5/0 
Rarclay (Florence), The White Ladies of Worcester, cr 8vo...... (Putnam) net 6/0 
Barry (W.), The World’s Debate: an Historical Defenre of the Allies, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3,6 
Bevan (T.), With Cossack and Car in Galicia ...........5.0005: (Collins) net 5/0 
Bevan (T.), With Haig at the Front ........ccccccessccceecs (Collins) net 6,0 
Blathwayt (W.), Ye Adventures of Augustus (Bristol Times and Mirror) net 3, > 
Blissard (W.), The Economic Anti-Christ : a Study in Socia! Polity (G. Allen) net 64 
Barbour (Violet), Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6, 3 
Bridge (J. C.), Cheshire Prov erbs, Ok RE (Phillipson & Golder) net 10/6 
Bridges (F. C.), On Land and Seca at the Dardanelles, 8vo........ (Collins) net 2/6 
Bridges (F. C.), With Beatty in the North Sea ................4: (Collins) net 6,0 
Bruce (H.), The Wonder Mist: a Sea-Story, er 8vo.............. (J. Long) 6.0 
Buck (A. H.), The Growth of Modicine, OVO wb bdsicwnd (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2 
Buckrose (J. E,), The Gossip Shop, cr 8vo.. .(Hoddcr & Stoughton) net 
Burnand (Sir F.), The Fox's Frolic, foli0.........ccceeeeseeecs (Collins) net 
Cabell (7. B.), The Certain Hour, cr 8vo................ (McBride & Nasi) net 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), The House in Marylebone: a Chronicle (Duckworth) net 
Cohen (1. B.), A Class-Pook of Organic Chemistry, cr &vo .......... (Macmillan) 
Colum (P.), Three Plays: The Fiddler's House, The Land, Thomas Muskerry, 
GE Kae kh ns nok dd). nbs) 0068 4R0 605 ORAS va Oo mens eRe (Matnesel) net 
Crockett (S. R.), The Azure Hand, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Dark (S.), Ivan Heald, Hero and Hamorist, or Ov0.......6.00. (Pearson) net. 
Tiurans. (20), Rememtaeed, CB OVO. .0. 6 ccc pccscccccscccccssces (Mills & Boon) / 
Eassie (R. M.), Odes to Triffes, anc other Rhymes, cr 8vo........ (J. Lane) net / 
Eaton (R. B.), Building Construction, Part IIL., 4te ............ (Spon) net 3/ 
—— of the Laws of England, 8vo........ (Sweet & Maxwell) net 


an Anthology (Cope & Fenwick) net 
.(G. Richards) net 
yxford Univ. Press) net 


Foster (A. E. M.), Bleased are the Dead 
enh iy “My Poultry Day by Day, 8vo 
Giosbury (B. W.), War Speeches, 1914-1917, cr 8vo.. 
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Glyn (J. 8.), Cocnwall Forty Yeara After............0e.eeees (Truslove) net 
owery (Commandant de G. de), Belgium in War Time( Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Grand Duke Nicholas (The), Scenes of Russian Court Life, 8vo........ (Jarrold) 1 
Guibillon (G.), La France: French Life and Ways, cr 8vo........ (Dent) net 
Beams CH. ds ee ae Behe BO on ..n ac cccccdodcacciccsocsoscss (KE. Ponsonby) 1 
Hayens (H.), Britain’s Glory on Land and Sea ..............+- (Collins) net 
Hayens (H.), Collins’ Adventure Annwal .............seeeeeee: (Collins) net 
Hayens (H.), From Anzac to Buckingham Palace...............+++ (Collins) 
Hayens (H.), "Midst Shot and Shell in Flanders................ (Collins) net 
Hayens (f1.), The Forward Adventure Book, 8vo0.............. (Collins) net 
Hayens (H.), Victoria Adventure Book, 8v0.............0.55- (Collins) net 
Hewlett (W.), The Plot-Maker, cr 8VO.......ccccccccccccccssess (Duckworth) 6 
Hookham (P.), Two Kings, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. ..(Blackwell) net 3 
Horsley (R.), Hunting the U Boats ............cccceees .(Collins) net 5, 
Jarintzov (Mme. N.), Russian Poets & Poems, Part I., “* Classics "’ (Blackwell) net 10/ 
Kenyon (Edith C.), Pickles: « Red Cross He roine emaenlennds on (Collins) net 3) 
King James I. of Scotland: the “ Kingis Quair,”’ 8vo........ (A. Gardner) net 2 
Kinsila (E. W.), Modern Theatre Construction, cr 8vo (Stephens & Brown) net 12 
Lake (H.), In Salonika with Our Army, cr 8vo............ (A. Melrose) net 3 
Lawley (Hon. Sir A.), A Message from Masepotensia (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2 
Leblanc (M.), The Golden Triangle, cr 8vo .............. Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Lester (R. K.), Maria of the Monastero Vicchio, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
SN on 0:2 6:0. 6.670 CAA D6 EER ART EES KONE REREE WEDS Os Cee (J. F. Shaw) 2/6 
“ Loeb Library ” (The) : Caesar's Gallic Wars.............. (Heinemann) net 5,0 
**Loeb Library” (The): Dio’s Roman History, Vol. V....... (Heinemann) net 5,0 
**Loeb Library” (The): Seneca Epistulae, Moralis I. ...... (Heinemann) net 5,0 
McKenna (S.), Plotinus: the Ethical Treatises, folio ...... (P. L. Warner) net 16/0 
Mais (S. P. b.), From Shakespeare to O. Henry : Studies in Liveseiuse. cr 8vo 
(G. Richards) net. 5/0 
Marcosson (I. F.), The Rebirth of Russia, cr 8vo........ vere. Lane) net 3/6 
Mennel] (J. 14.), Massage, its Principles and Practice, 8vo .... (Churchill) net. 8/6 
Moore (H. C.), Under Jellicoe’s Command ............+05++005 (Collins) neb 6/0 
Murdock (K. A.), “ The Day and After: War Speeches of the Rt. Hon. W. M. 
DF ee ey ery Cee ee ee errr (Cassell) net 5/0 
Myers(W. 8.), Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan (Clarendon Press) net 4/6 
Oxenham (J.), The Loosing of the Lion’s Whelps, and other Storics (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
Paternoster (8.), The Great Gilt, er BVA....... ccc ccc cc ccccccccess (J. Lane) 60 
Patterson (R. 8.), Roumanian Songs and Ballads, cr 8vo........ (J. Long) net 3/6 
Phiiip (G.), Philip’s Record Atlas, roy 8V0O................6. (G. Philip) net 6,0 
Prideaux (EF. B. R.), The Theory and Use of Indicators, 8vo. . . —— net 12/6 
Peichari (/.), A Soldier’s Piigrimage, cr 8VO ................ (A. Melrose) net 5/0 
Radziwill (Prine ess Catherine), Germany under Three Emperors (Cassell) net 16,0 
Rgday (UE; T.), Mar ame, CP GVO. coc ciccccccccccsccccccoseevsceses (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Stratton (G. M.), Theophrastus, and the Greek Physiological Pchology before 
RTT. nr ee Alien (net) 8/6 
Tomkinson (C. W.), State Help for Agriculture, cr 8vo. .(F ie Unwin) net 3/6 
Vout CF.) Gatiasta, GiOUOs occ tcccccccscesucacss (H Hodder & Stou; ghton) net 5/0 
Wal'ace (K.), The War of the Nations, Vol. [X., folio.......... (Newnes) net 8/0 
Walshe (E. H.), Kingston's Revenge, cr 8V0..........0+esee0: (R.T.S8.) net 2/6 
Ward (J, 8. M.). Fairy Pales and Legends of Burma, 18mo...... (Blackic) net 2/6 
Watson (E. L. G.), The Mainland, cr 8v0...........5ceeeeeeees (Duckworth) 6/0 
Waugh (A.), ‘The Loom of Youth, cr 8v0...........6000005 (G. Richards) net 5/0 
Williams (Mary W.), Anglo-American Isthmian w=" 1815-1915, er 8vo 
(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Withers (H.), Our Money and the State, cr 8vo.............. (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), Beat: a Modern Love Story, cr8vo ....(Duckworth) 6/0. 
Wynne (May), An English Girl in Serbia .. . ..(Collins) net 6/0 
(Hutchinson) 6/0 








Yorke (C.), She who Meant Well, cr 8vo. . 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
NOUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
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WANTED, a LECTURER IN HISTORY —man or woman. Applications are 
invited from Graduates, and, other things being equal, preference will be given to 
those who have had expericuce of class-room. as well as lectare-room methods, 

The appointment will be temporary, and may be takea as for the duration of the 
War, or alternatively until the release of the present History Lecturer from Military 
Service. 

The salary will be at the rate of £150 per annum, non-resident. 

Applications should be made by letter, accompanied by copiea of three recent 
testimonials, and should reach the undersigned not later than 18th August, 1917. 

Education Department, HERBERT REED 

15 John Street, Sunderland. Secretary to the Education Committee. 


23rd July, 1017. 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in September :— 

1. CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Honours Degree and good experience, 
per annum, or according to qualifications and experieuce. 

2. MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Honours Degree and good experience. 
£150 per annum, or according to qualifications aad experience. 

3. JUNIOR FORM MIST Ress" qualified to teach French, and some junior 
Elementary Science or Geograpliy. ‘salary £130. per anaum, or according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

“War bonus in each case of £15. 

Applications should be sent before August 14th to Mr. 0. BALM¥ORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be ebtaiaed upon the receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 

_ 23rd July, 1917, 


ory OF “BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


Applications are invited for the post of ORGANISER of DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 
(Cookery, Lauudrywork, and Housewifery, including Needlework and Dressmaking). 
Applicants. must be fully trained in all the subjects and have had some experience 
in organising. Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, the 
maximum salary for the post being £350 per annum.—Applications, on forms to be 
obtained from the undersigned, must be sent in not later than the 7th September. 

JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education. 

Education Office, Margaret Street. 


Salary £160 
Salary 








G CARBOROUGH SC HOOL OF ART. 
APPOINTMENT r OF I HE AD-MASTER. 
The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Salary £300. 


Qualifications as laid down by the Board of kducation Regulations for Head-Master- 

ship. of a School of Art. Hours of teaching as laid down by the Regulations penis 

of leisure for own work. Preference will be given to candidates under 45 years ©: 
Applications, with copies of tes stimonials, should be sent to the SECRETARY 


before August 20th, 191 7. 

{ORN IWALL EDU c ATION co OMMI TTE E. 

WANTED, to commence duties in ‘Se ptember, a GYMNASTIC and GAMES 
MISTRESS for Camborne County School fer Girls. 

Applicants should hold a two-year Training Diploma—Bedford, Chelsea, Dartford, 
or Dunfermline preferred. Only those offering post-College experience need apply. 
Salary £120 pep annum (non-resident). Form of Application and further particr wars 
may be obtained by sending stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the underalg ned, 
by whom all applications must be received on or before the 14th September, 1917, 

¥. 


Education Department, R. PASCOE, 
Secretary. 











County Hall, Truro. 
2oth July 1917, 
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Ke EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUTH, LINCS. 
APPOINTMENT OF ST OF HEAD-MASTER. 
The Head- wee? will be vacant at the close of the present term 


The successful Candidate will be required to enter on his dutics when the School 
“Fit on bay ene 1th, September next. 


wh nay must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, but 
oul ‘not be in Holy Orders. 

He will receive a —_~ stipend of £250 and a Capitation payment at the rate of £2 
@ year upon each boy in the School up to 50 in number, together with a Capitation 


yment. of £1 a year upon each boy over such number. 
"i e will also have the use and occupation free of Rent and Rates of the Official 
mm -y ~ and ee House. 
is a good one with garden paddock and playing-field adjoining and has 
pat 4 for 45 Boarders 


Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom a: agotiotiom 
(with 20 copies thereof o. 3 Testimonials, together with the names an dresses 
of 3 References) must be sent to arrive on or before the 13th August next. 


No personal application to be made to any Governor. 2 
Louth, 23rd July, 1917. 


F. V. FALKNER, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


qity OF 8 HEFFIEL D. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT “ORGANISER (WOMAN) OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 





ition of ASSISTANT ORGANISER of 


ications are invited for the 
£150 per sanum, rising by annual 


pit, ICAL Nyy (Woman). 
increments of £10 to per annum. 
The lady appointed il be required to devote her whole time to the work of assist- 
ing the Sup ntendent of Physical Training in the supervision of the Physical Training 
fu Day and Evening Schools, and giving such Physical instruction as may be required. 
Forms of application, —_ may be obtained from the ee should be 
returned, duly completed, not fered than 25th August, 1917 
Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
Education Office, Sheffleld, G. 8. BAXTER, Secretary 
20th July, 191 1917. 


(uity ‘OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAy SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYERS (BOYS’ SCHOOL), FRIENDS’ HALL, 
COTTERIDGE. 


WANTED for September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Experimental 
Scien e and Mathematics to boys from 14-18%, A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary 
School experience desirable. aximum salary £130 per annum (plus War Allowance 
£15). Latest date for sending in applications is 11th August 1917. Full particulars 
and form of application will be sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Communicatious 
should be endorsed “ Assistant-Mistress, Cotteridge.”’ 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education. 

Education Office, Margaret Street. 


OWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CORNWALL.—Applications 
are invited for HEAD-MASTER of a Dual School, from September. = Salary 
£225 a year, and House with accommodation for boarders. Capitation of £1 over 50; 
— at 73. Candidates must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the 
-——Fy oe to be made not later than August 10th on forms to 
be Stained from A BELL, Correspondent, Lawhyre, Fowey. 


YRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS ar3 
required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immeadiat» 
vasneciee in our training department for educated Girls wishing to propare for suc 
posts. Terms moderite.—Apply SECRETARY, Central Buresu, 5 Princes Stroet, 
Cavendish Square, Ww. 1. 











LECTURES, &o. 
U atveaerex OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Facu.tirs.— 
SCIENCE, 


MEDICINE, 
A COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
Syllabuses with full Information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Kegulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be seut 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron .. .. HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal .. THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A 


The Council has decided to inaugurate in September, 1917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRALNING for WOMEN. The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. In addition to 
this, students taking this Course will be expected to attend tectures in English 
Literature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
qualified to undertake higher Secretarial work on the completion of their Course. 

Only students over 13 years of age will be admitted to this Course. The fee for 
the Classes and Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terms.—For further particu- 
lare apply Assistant- Secretary of of the he College, : 43- 45 Harley Street, W.1. 

(PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: ARTS 
(including Architocture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERING 
er Mining), and METALLURGY. 

URSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GL ASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCLENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Uni- 
vers'ty Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Train‘ng College 
of Domestic Science. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are aon each year. 

WwW. M. GIBBONS, Rea’strar. 


V TESTFIZLD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; alzo for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins 
October 3rd.—For Calendar and gues particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
Westfield | College, _ Hampstead, N.V 


LING'S “SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Texchers Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘the course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
c eg on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Piysiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Uockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 














t laee BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHION = OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hoa. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Tust. ot G tics, Stockholm). 

The Coll oes opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in’ England. Students 
are be teachors of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Systein. 
The course Anda over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiolozy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medica! 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the ne The Colloge stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful 9 — locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ja 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers In every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, women ars 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. mm. Sick-Nursing, aul 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hoa. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for Teachers. © hairman : Kt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —¥or information concerning Schol: arships and Leas 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially practical TRAIN- 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. ealthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. ‘Loag or short 
courses. 
_ Illustrated Prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit- “preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply _PRINC IPAL 3. 


hiding PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., preparos 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 











a Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. — 


JA LOCUTION. —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will 
1, particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabulary, Voice 
’roduction, Reciting, Pronunciation, ae 208 Correct Speaking. Pupils 
include Members of both Houses of Parliament rristers, clergy, and others. 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books on Public Speaking (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). 
Address Mr. Cc. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand, London. 


forward 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
St: EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

The House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There ars 
11 acres ‘of gardens and playing-fields 

While aiming at a ~y- general education, it is intendod to pay special attentioa 
to languages, music id art. 

Enquiries should be. directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northan 

Limited, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR - GIRLS, 
34 HAGLEY meee. BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, BA. 
fopene for the Universities; Leaving ase. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT Ae © ten ND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUS 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


TOODARD SCHOOL, St. Anne’s Abbots, Bromley. —Public 
Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Separate boarding- 
houses ; beautiful country; pure, bracingair. [rill and Games Mistress ; extensive 
playing fields. Preparations for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
cxaminations. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking 
and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive fees from £90 to £100.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. 
ROW BOROUGH, ‘SUSSEX. —“ PINEHURSD.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland 
between 600 and 700 abovs se, levol. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Cam).), assistel by 
Miss M. 3 MEN NELL (trainot by Mina. Ostarb org). —~Prospestus on applica stion. 


H I G a ae ee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Prin neipal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “* Watford 614." 


r NHE GRANGE, BUXTON.-—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general cducation, with great attention to health. Elder girls 





may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennia Courts and fleld for Hos ‘key and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

EST BANK SCHOOL, BIDEFORD. — ‘Principal: Miss 

ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical development. Sea-bathing 

at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Modern Education. Conversational 

French. Music. A second boarding-house with facilities for training in Domestic 


Science will be opened in September for elder girls. 
TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, g em, 
cood playing fleld.— Tilustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MIS’ RES 8 


L NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAR MOIR. 
EK ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
‘4 «First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Ridin, Specialitics— Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Kesident tron. 
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COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grounds. Equable climate. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior-House. Older girls 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridirg 





swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the Principals. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
T ennis, Hockey, &e. 











F 








<T.. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ——- to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
vii Bmw i - CH OO L, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
THead-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term : :—May lst to July 31st. 
UEEN NWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
link. , Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Half-Term June 14th. 
ERSEY. LADIES’ © OLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for loarning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c.; in own grounds; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
ah y DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Tionours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and soa. A third houss has just been op2ned for 
eld ler a irls wishing to qpeteins in French and Domestic Science. 








Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouti.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 63 South Molton Street, Londoa, W. 


‘NADETS for the R.N.K. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourne, opening 1st September next. Age of entry, 

13}-14. Terms £80 per annum. Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, 6.0. 3 


READING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
H2ad-Master: G. H. KEKTON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
tath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins Tuesday, September 25th. 


34a COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, a by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £48 to ess per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on mee to the 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL | ( (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 

Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 133. 4d. 
prterm.—Apply to Head- Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


PD oLuaAR INSTITUTION, N. B. 


Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A., 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd September, 1917. 
Complete High-School Education at Moderate Cost. 


Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautiful and 
healthy situation.—Illustrated Prospectus, 


careers, 





D's 


) with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enginsering Clas393. Physical 


Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquots ant 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Son3 of O.Mcers and Clergy. 


QIUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Com tg Modern School “aye and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, for juniors; situation ide: 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent oad Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, 8. w. 





K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized _ "by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildin — in beautiful situation, 319 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special GINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 


Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, toaching, life an d gaanes.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


D erm vcr cud. ce nb es BS C BZ 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Novemb:r 26, 27, 23. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the soa of any Officer or 

old Dovorian who has been killed or disabled in the War. 

Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 

_ Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SC HOOL, ‘BERKS.—Public School 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fina 
Luildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouss, &e. 
Football, Cricket, Athictica, a. Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entranca 


z 
Echolarships ouly —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
I.HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


rIVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

. Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Surgeons, Surveyors, Teachers, &c, 


C. 
Scientific and Medical Life. 





"Education. } 


HY =8* EVENING 


You have half an hour to spare. If you have a 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to carn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with stamps 
for return, any specimen of your literary wor‘, 
and you will receive Expert's Opiaion and 
Criticism gratis, also particulars of the P.C.C. 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 


the Spectator, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, ety | an up-to-date knowledge of ths BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should ba givan. 


*Pnons, writs, or call. 
J. J. PATON, Educational ‘Agents, 143 Cannoa Stisst, Londoa, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 | Coniral. 
pyrene Parents can obtain. “(free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, raage 
- of fees, &c.), to 
—— Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 


teaching staffs of the most important schools ani thus aols 
to supply faformation di‘ficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—1: 38- 162 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, hid 1. Yolephons—1133 Museum. 


({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND | 


TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge ge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4923. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invitea applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES to Private Families. 
_No Cc HARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





A 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 


| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Iriso Pornt. Lowerick. Iris1 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teaclotha, 
‘Yabie Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, ani Wolding Presents. Selectioa 
sent on approval. irect from the LACE SCHOOL, Preseatatioa Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, countr , ae —sent free of i Ths 
Kegister states terms, &c., and 13 illustrated. — STOREY, General Manager, 
wee Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., “3a Cravea St., Trafalgar Squars, 
W.C. ‘Telegrams : “ Triform, W featrand, ‘Londoa.” Telephoa: 8: 133th Gerrard. 








receive 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEE TH BOUGHT. Haye youany? I 
will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 

on gold, 8s. each on platinum. ash immediately. "Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Don’t be misled by higher advertised prices, but write 
for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 
old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. 
Kindly mention Spectator. 
E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 153. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. P cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we returi 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN anp CO., 
694 Market Strect, Manchester. Eastd. 1359. 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by poas, value 


per return or offer made.—Chief Ovfices, 63 Oxford Strect, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with “ BLATTIS.” A scientific 

remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household. Used in War ‘Hospitals. Tins 2s. 6d., 4s. Ud., poss 
free.—BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoors Road, Sheffield. 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 


copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAV EN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 











J id NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPCIC (Atpayy Mewort1), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. » 





Patron :~U.M. Toe Kinz. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES Al ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, “LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: Tas Eart oF Harnnowoy. Secretary: Govrazy Il, Hawitron. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Incorporated 1880 
£6,000,000. 


Established 183 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,009 
teserve Liability of Proprietors os oe oe ee £4,000,00) 
£7, 950, 00) 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E Cc. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throu gh 1out "the Australiaa 


States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on application, 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDC HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 
2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 








Patroas: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C. 











The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 
1,400 children of Sailors and Soldiers. 
SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE to the MEN 
who are giving their lives for YOU by 
HELPING to care for their little ones. 
Present family 4,890. 
Gifts thankfully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, ee, eroased and made paysble to “Wails and Strays.” 


oa —— = —— — —— 


‘ K’ BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men, 
NEXT, for the Civilian se far as Army claims permit. 


LASTLY, but little advertised, in deference to the 
Authorities, who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war. 


STILL ‘KK’ Boots and Shoes hold the field. 








THE AU THOR’S HAIRLESS PAPE R-PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
See Fe! Southwark, k, London, 8.8.) contains —- ag over 

~ * perfect freedom. Six 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per R.A pula. 


Ss TICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 


OOKS.—Rappoport’s Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c. »2 vols., 3s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, c., 2vols., ” 

1915, as new, &. Od.; Mariin’s Dew Ponds, 3s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1915, new, 10s. ; 
1914, new &s.; 1910, new, Cs. ; Maspero’ s Ancient Egypt’ s Sitesand ‘odern Scenes, 4a, Gd.; 
Maspero’s Egypti ian Art, 6s.; Norman’s Real Jay n, 2s.; Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d.; 
How France is Gov erned, by President Poinc , 2s. G6d.; Eucken’s Main Currents a 
Modern Thought, Ss.; Savage Man in Cer’ itral Africa, by Cureau, 38. 6d.; Hen 
Fielding’s Works, thus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 303. ; Wm. Butler Yeats, Coticeted 
Works, 8 vols., £2 15s. ee Werke by poy pe! History, i4 vois., half-morocco, £9 9s.; 
Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, etier, és., pub. 21s8.; Curtin’s Noted 
Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d. —BAKER’ cf BO SKSHOP, Birmingham. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. AUGUST. 
At WAR WITH THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 5! Brigadier-Genera! F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 
He IMPERIAL CONSTITUTION : THE NEW PHASE, By Sidney Low, 
CONDITIONS OF A NAVAL OFFENSIVE, By Gerard Fiennes, 
MESOPOTAMIA ; 
(1) Tae Recexr MiILirary POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF a? 
By Major-General F. Beatson, (.B. 
(2) Tun TRAGEDY OF AN IMPOSSIBLE SYSTEM, Bs Everard Cotes, 
CABINET AND CONVENTION, By ay Lathbury. 
‘mE REAL Basis or Democracy. By Ramona Holmes 
(late Chief Inspec'or of Elementary Schools for E 
CHRISTIANTIY AND HISTORY: A CRITICAL COLLOQUY, By W. ‘Ss. Lilly. 
CONVOCATION versus THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE, By Harold F. W yatt, 
THE POWER OF THE PURSE, R. Marriott, M.P. 
A PLEA FOR KEADJUSTMENT IN THE ART-WORLD. “by Robert C, Witt. 
}MORESSIONS OF THE INTERNED IN SWITZERLAND: AND OF THE YSER FRONT, 
By the Right Rey. Bishop Bury (Bishop for North and Central Europe), 
EDUCATION m COPENHAGEN : A COMMON-SENSE SYSTEM. By Edith Sellers. 
SKRICHRS 38 ENGLAND AND GERMANY—I914 (concluded). 
By the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 
By George A. B. Dewar. 





By J. 


FE PCOWRUCTION AND REACTION 


Tus PROVLLMS OF WAK CONTROL: AFTER THRER YESS’ EXPERIENCE. 
By A. Carson Roberts 
London: Spottiswoole, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square, 


StedeP orate as ere e eter erase 


worn by members of the 
present expedition, was 
= used Ly the Society 

Friends in their 
Sef expedition during 
the Franco-Prussian 
War, 1870-1871. 








2140,000 
has already been raised 
by the Society of Friends 
for relief work among 
the suffering victims of 
the war. 


























HUNDREDS of COTTAGES 


and Wooden Houses 


have been built in France and Holland by the Society 
of Friends—in France to ee ide temporary homes for 
the destitute people in villages destroyed by bombard- 
ment and fire, and in Holland for the Belgian refugees. 
50 additional wooden houses are about to be erected in 
the newly-liberated villages in France at the special 
request of the French Minister of the Interior. 


A 


s 
Sanatorium for Refugees 
is being organised for victims of tuberculosis due to 
overcrowding and insanitary conditions of devastated 
areas, 


The SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


has already raised and expended 
over £140,000 for the work of 
relief carried on by the Socicty’s 


202 representatives among the 
suffering victims of the war in 
France, Holland and Russia. 


To mect present commitments 


£1,500 per week is required 


and the public are earnestly asked to support this 
ever-extending work of Christian benevolence. 


Ethelburga House, 91 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C, 2, whe will 
gladly furnish any further in- 
formation that may be desired. 


Contributions may be sent 
to Miss A. Ruth Fry, the 
Honorary Secretary to the War 
Victims Relief Committee, at 


oem Pe atac ee ae ae eae ee eee eetadeaeata a anna 


‘The Sister of Literature-Tobaccs 
Prof SirWalter om in the Times 








PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 


1D. 1D. 
2 2 
Ber oz. Per oz. 


This Tobsceo is sleo supplied at Duty Free 
Rstes for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Noitinghans. 


P.658 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 
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“Burn Less Coal” 


The Ministry of Munitions is desirous 
of impressing upon the public the national 
duty of limiting in every way possible the 
Valuable 
derivatives of coal, essential for the manu- 


domestic consumption of coal. 


facture of high explosives, are recoverable 
only when the coal is treated as in the 
retorts of gasworks—they are wasted when 
raw coal is burnt in open grates or kitche: 
ranges. Whenever circumstances permit, 
therefore, coke and coal gas should be 
used instead of coal for all domestic 


purposes. 


So far as cooking is concerned, the 
Gas Cooker has already ousted the coal 
range from the kitchen of to-day—it 
serves its purpose in so cleanly, efficient, 
and economical manner as to have 
achieved a high position in the confidence 


of both the housewife and the cook. 


a 


A coke stove, quite as efficiently and 
fills the dual rdle 
source of hot water supply and refuse 


economically of a 
destructor—abundance of hot water and 
daily destruction of refuse being indis- 
pensable conditions precedent to health 
—to communal as well as individual well- 
being. 


But if gaseous fuel be preferred through- 
out, the Gas Water-Heater and Gas In- 
cinerator provide respectively for hot 
water supply and refuse destruction. The 
former yields abundant hot water at any 
moment, day or night, without the least 
trouble to any one. The latter readily 
reduces kitchen and garden refuse, wet 
or dry, to a clean and innocuous ash— 
which may then safely be deposited in 
the dustbin Both 
appliances consume just so much fuel as 


to await removal. 


is necessary and no more, 


Fuller information will be freely furnished 
by the Secretary, British Commercial Gas 
Association, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
5... 28 
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| even when living on the uric-acid-free diet. 


| direct from the manufacturer 


THE PERNICIOUS 
EFFECTS OF URIC ACID. 


VARIOUS OF THE GOUTY TENDENCY. 





RESULTS 





It is a well-known fact that gouty suffering is far more prevalent 
in England than in any other country, so that it was very natura! 
thaf the discovery of its actual cause shéuld be made by an English 
physician. 

As the result of extensive ptactical observation, he demonstrated 
that the presence of an excess of uric acid in the body was always 
associated with the existence of gout in whatever form this dis- 
order appeared. Uric acid is a normal waste product continually 
being formed in the system of every individual as a result of the 
marvellous tissue changes that constantly go on. 

It is a poison of such virulence that its presence even in slight 
excess is inimical to bedily health, therefore nature has arrange! 
that uric acid should be destroyed and eliminated by the liver and 
kidneys immediately it is formed. 

It is necessary for the successful accomplishment of this all 
important work that these organs should be in a thoroughly sound 
condition; if théir fnnetional activity becomes impaired in any 
way, the uric acid cannot be filtered from the blood, bat is retained 
in the body, and very soon its evil influence is manifested. 

WARNINGS OF GOUT. 

At first the only signs of its presence may be headache, generally 
of a persistent and stubborn character; indigestion with acidity; 
heartburn and flatulence; pain in the region of the liver; restless- 
ness; insomnia; and nervous irritability. There is occasionally » 
burning or irritation of the skin, especially round the ankles and 
the palms of the hands; and small white lumps frequently form 
under the skin near the finger joints, on the onter rims of the 
ears or Oh the eyelids. These lumps are simply solid concretions 
of uric acid, and are unmistakably evidence of the gradual im 
pregnation of ‘the system by the invidious, pain-provoking, and 
health-destroying poison. 

Uric acid possesses remarkable penetrative powers, and forces 
its irresistible way to any and every portion of the human 
anatomy, causing varied forms of most intense suffering. Amongst 
its more frequent manifestations, named according to the localities 
chosen for invasion, are gouty rheumatism end lumbago, catised 
when the muscular tissues become impregnated; acute, chronic, 
chalky, and rheumatic gout when the joints are involved; sciatica 
and neuritis when the sharp crystals pierce the nerve sheaths of 
the thighs and arms respectively; kidney stone and gravel wher 
the uric acid remains in solid particles in the organs affected; and 
gouty eczema when the irritant acid impregnates the skin. 

THE ONLY TREATMENT. 
For all forms of gouty suffering there is one remedy and only 


| one, namely, an agent that is able fo meet uric acid on its own 


terms, as it were, one with at least equal penetrating powers co 
that it can follow the elusive acid into its remotest hiding places 
and there exercise upon it a neutralising action in order that it 


may be converted to a harmless substance and then conipletel) 


| dissolve it, and in this form effect its ready removal from the 
| system. 
| pletely is that so long and so favourably known to doctors and 


The one remedy that fulfils these requirements com 
to gouty sufferers as Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes 
form the ideal remedy for each and all of the numerous uric acid 
disorders, no matter how severe their character or how prolonged 
their existence. Bishop’s Varalettes are a Successful femedy 
because they act on rational and scientific principles. There is no 
mystery about their mode of action. It is simple and direct, 
attacking as described the actual cause of the trouble itself, and 
by removing it destroving its effect. By freeing the system from 
uric acid, Bishop’s Varalettes end all gouty suffering. 

Whatever stage of uric acid disorder has been reached, whether 


| it is the first symptom of goutiness or the graver forms of this 


disease, this rational remedy which destroys the uric acid is 
absolutely essential to the gouty sufferer’s welfare, and only by 
the use of Bishop’s Varalettes can he secure complete immunity 
from suffering and enjoy perfect health. 

To experiment with any other sort of treatment is merely to 
give uric acid more time to fasten its grip upon the sufferer. Ali 
such treatments as are based upon exercises, baths, and massage 
are useless, since they cannot remove one atom of uric acid. The 
use of salts and saline aperients is much to be deprecated as 
weakening the organs and lowering the vitality, im addition to 
being entirely devoid of any uric ‘acid solvent action. 

THE RULES OF DIET. 

In order to assist gouty subjects to the selection of a uric-acid- 
free diet, a bocklet has been published recently, containing among 
other things a carefully arranged series of diet tables, which form 
a useful guide in the choice of diet. These tables enumerate al! 
the gout-provoking articles in daily consumption, and side by side 
with these give a list of permissible dishes which shows the gouty 
subject that he need not deny himself the pleasures of the table 
The booklet also 
contains sound information on the subject of uric acid disorders 
generally, and sufferers from these will be well repaid by its 
perusal. A copy will be sent post free on application to the 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, E.1. Please ask 
for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists 
and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or 
3, as above. 


at 1s, 2d., 3s. 3d., 


they may ke had 
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THE PROLONGATION OF THE WAR HAS INTENSIFIED 


THE EMERGENCY 


in the affairs of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


While all other charges have greatly increased, 
the enhanced price of paper alone has most seriously 
affected the cost of producing books in every part 
of the world. 

In the East, where the Society prints millions of 
volumes every year for Missions to India, China, 
Japan, and Korea, paper and printing are very much 
dearer. 

Almost all the editions of the Scriptures required 
in the many languages of Africa have to be supplied 
direct from England. The peoples of South America 
and the islands of the Seas also depend on books 
printed in this country. 

The Scriptures in English, which are in constant 
demand for the British Empire, as well as the 
thousands of copies needed daily for British sailors 
and soldiers, are all printed at home, where the 
cost of paper has more than trebled. 


To meet this extra cost—which will amount to at 
least £30,000 for this year alone—the Bible Society 


has opened 

EMERGENCY FUND 
headed by a gift of £100 from His Majesty the King. 
Other generous contributions have already been 
received. More gifts, large as well as small, are 
urgently needed 


TO GUARD AGAINST A FAMINE 
of the Word of God. 


Donations may be paid to the treasurer of any 
local Auxiliary, or sent direct to the Secretaries of 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


The Trade of To-Morrow 
By ERNEST J. P. BENN 


Author of “TRADE AS A SCIENCE” 





Mr. Benn’s practical and detailed proposals 
for the Reconstruction of British Industry 
will be read with equal interest by labour 
and capital 

An entirely new light is thrown on the rela- 
tions of the State and Trade, and a workable 
solution to the problem of labour’s position in 
industrial control is advanced 


2/6 net 





8vo. 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 


232 pages. 





Now ready. Crown 8vo. 63, net. 


TORT, CRIME, AND POLICE IN 
MEDIZEVAL BRITAIN. 


A REVIEW OF SOME EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 
By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. Camb., 


of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of ‘* The First Twelve Centuries of British Story,” ‘‘ The Manufacture of | 


Historical Material,’’ and other works 


“*Some shrewd comparisons are made between the customary law of early | 
| A JUGO-SLAV FEDERATION. 


times and the law of our own day."’—Times. 
London: WILLIAMS & WNORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘THE FUTURE " for ESSAYS 
en subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH. 


fend P.O, 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR4), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


7d, for Specimen number with full particulars— 
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NEW S.P.C.K. BOOKS. 


IN GERMAN GAOLS. a Narrative of Two 
Years’ Captivity in German East Africa. By tho 
Rev. ERNEST F. SPANTON, Priest of the U.M.C.A. With 
a Prefatory Note by Sir HARRY HAMILTON JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CALL OF THE WAR. y sir cHARLES 
LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 3d. net. 

_ (Astirring appeal to all who live at home to do their part worthily 

in the struggle.) 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


Being an Account of the National Mission, 
1916, and of Thoughts suggested by it. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE. ls. 3d. net. 


THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Comparison. By M. CARTA STURGE, Author of ** The 
Truth and Error of Christian Science,’ &c. 1s. 6d. net. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


A. 8. GEDEN, D.D. Cloth boards. 2s. net. 


THE CHRONICLE OF CONVOCA- 


TION. Being a record of the Proceedings of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury—the Upper and Lower Houses, May 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 1917, 2s. net. 


CARRYING ON THE NATIONAL 


MISSION. SomePiain and Practica! Pians. 
By the Rev. CHARLES C. BELL, M.A., Canon Resicdentiary of 
York and Diocesan Missioner. With Foreword by the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK. ls. net. 


UNFERMENTED WINE. A Report of great 


importance, published by the request of the Arck ‘ishop of 
Canterbury, drawn up by Scholars of wide reputation, which 
settles with some approach to finality a number of vexed 
questions. 6d. net. 


THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR. 
FOOD. 


By ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.$., Principal 
of the University College of Southampton. Od. n¢t. 


KNOWLEDGE. 





By the Rev. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
London: 68 Haymarket, 8.W. 
Avt of all Booksellers. 


“THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS 
OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. Demy Svo. 
6s. net. Edition de Luxe, 303. net. (Only a few copics now 
remaining.) 





2nd Edition Now Ready. 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 











By THE LADY NEWTON. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
NEW _NOVELS 

THE NURSERY 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Gs. net. 

SECRET BREAD 

By F, TENNYSON JESSE. 6s net. 

MARMADUKE 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 5s. net. 

POTTERAT AND THE WAR 

By. BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. bs. net. 


ZELLA SEES HERSELF 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. (2nd Imp.) 6s. 


WM. HEINEMANN 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


net. 





The 
| FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
By Hevry James. 
(With Introduction by Miss ELIZABETH ASQUITH.) 
HAVE DONE? I. By ARcHIBALD HuRD. 
By Cot, Sm Taomis H. Houpicu, K.C.M.G, 
THE NEW CONSTITUTIONAL RESOLUTION. By J. B. Firra. 
SIR HERBERT TREE AND THE ENGLISH STAGE. By W. L. CouRTNEY- 
EGYPT IN WARTIME. By Sm MALCOLM McILtwearra, K.C.M.G. 
THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY IN THE WAR. By Hi. CHARLES Woops, 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN BREAKDOWN, By G. M. Cirsyey, 
THE CENTENARY OF JANE AUSTEN. By 8S. P. B. Mas, 
MIASOYEDOFF’S TREACHERY. By E. H. Witcox, 
CONCERNING COMPANIONSHIP. By Mrs. ARtA, 
AUSTRIA’S HOUR OF DESTINY. By Porrricus. 
GEORGE SAND AND JULIETTE LAMBER. By MISS WINIFRED STEPHENS- 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. With Maps. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


AUGUST, 1917. 
WITHIN THE RIM. 
WHAT WOULD NELSON 


LTD. 
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PUBLISHED JULY. 30, 


THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


THE SYSTEM OF CONTROL 
OVER 


PARLIAMENTARY 
GRANTS 


By COLONEL A. J. V. DURELL, C.B. 
(Chief Paymaster, War Office) 


With a foreword by 
SIR CHARLES HARRIS, K.C.B. 
(Assistant Financial Secretary, War Office) 


This work presents for the first time 
a codification of the whole subject 
in such a concise and comprehensive 
form as to furnish an indispensable 
work of reference and a handy 
source of information to Members 
of Parliament, public officials of 
every grade, men of affairs, and 
students of Constitutional History 
and Practice, 


Price {1 Is. net. Postage Is. 
OF ALL, BOOKSELLERS. 


pusLisHeD GIEVES PUBLISHING CoO., Lid., pustisHEep 
JULY Portsmouth and Branches JULY 


30. JOHN HOGG, London, £E.C. 4. 30. 


*** Blackwood's’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Im- 

rialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
ecause it Te — and appeals to all that is best in the undying geaius of the 
race."—The Times. 


** The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


AUGUST No. Contains: 
An Airman’s Outings.—Vi. Ends and Odds. 


3y ConrTact, 


The poey, in Black Ly J. Storer CLouston. 
1. The ae ose of Lieutenant von Belke (of the German Navy). 
On Patrol. —I. 


Wet Ships—To Fritz—After the War—(191G6). The Sailor's View. 
The Battle of the Lake. By LreviaTHANn. 
** The City of Dreams.” By Gawnrat. 
Gheluvelt, 1914: The Man who Turned the Tide. By X. 
tza Greenway, Beloved. By Rosert Hoimes. 
On Reconnaissance. 
The Battle beyond Bagdad. 
Musings without Method 
The Freedom of treland—treland and the War—Sinn Fein and Germany— 
The Convention—Mr. de Valera and East Clare—The End of the Nationalists— 
Captain Mahan's Opinion—Enforce the Law !—Mesopotamia and the Com- 
— Politicians and the Press—The Report—Whose is the Respon- 
y¢ 


Bagpipe Ballads. By New Munro, 
** The Kilt's my Delight ! ""—Romance. 


By A HicHLanpD OFFICER, 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood's Magazine "’ sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and TRACTS. 





| 


Mens SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on TU ESDAY, JULY 31st, and Three Following Days, at ONE o'clock | 
pre aaa, 


A COLLECTION of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS and TRACTS, chiefly | 


Latin, French, and Italian, of the XVth and early XVIth Centuries, many in the 


original bindings, as well as some finely bound by modern French and English binders. 
the property of a gentleman; among the most important works are the following : 
k:ditiones Principes, and other XVth Century Productions ; Alberti de Re Adifea- 


toria, 1485; Ars Moriendi, a late Block-Book, Venice, Sessa, 1510; Biblia Latina, 
“KR” Printer; P. de Blarrorivo Nanceidos, 1518 ; 
Hieroslymitianum, 1486; Petrus de Crescentiis, Liber Ruralium Commodorum, 
1474; Gesta Romanorum, Lovanii, Jo. de Westfalia; Josephus, 1470; Lucan, 
1477; Lucretius, 1486; Macrobius, 1472; Statute Mediolanensia, 1480; Valerius 
Fiaccus, 1484; Turrecremata, Super Psaltcrium, P. Schoetfer, 1474, &c. A_ large 
humber of rare poctical tracts in Latin, Italian, and French, of the carly XVIth 
century poets; a scrics of books of emblems; early woodcut books; the produc- 
tions of little-known presses, &e. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 


Breydenbach, Perezrinationes ad | 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


“Now READY ied 





Dedicated to the men who have saved 


the world —to | the INFANTRYMEN 


NO MAN’S LAND 


By “SAPPER” 


Author of ‘ Men, Women and Guns,” “ Sergeant Michael 
Cassidy, R.E.,” “ The Lieutenant and Others.” 


SE <COND LARGE E ‘DITION. 


Price 5s. net 
OF ALI, BOOKSELLERS 


READY Tax DIATELY 
A FIRST EDITION of 50,000 copies of 


MEN, WOMEN AND GUNS 
By “SAPPER” Is. net 
“ Another wonderful book on the war by ‘Sapper.’ . . . I want 
you to read ‘Men, Women and Guns’ with its series of thrilling 
stories that will be read long after the war is over.” 
sites K. SHORTER in the Sphere. 








NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND 


I’. Phillips Oppenheim’s great new spy novel of 
the War. 6s. net 


S. R. CROCKETT 


THE AZURE HAND 


S. R. Crockett’s last novel. A thrilling mystery 
story. 5s. net 


MARY JULIAN 








WHERE JASMINES BLOOM 

By Mary Julian. A most powerful and subtly- 
written story. Not in the least like: any other novel 
you have ever read. A book for the discriminating 
reader. 5s. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S THOUSAND 
GUINEA PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


MISS HAROUN AL RASCHID 
By J. D. KERRUISH 


‘Miss Kerruish has won fame as a great novelist; Rathia’s 
adventures hold us spellbound.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
First Prize. Third Edition. 5s. net 


MYOLA 
By H MUSGRAVE 
** A first novel of exceptional promise.’’"—Oullook. 
Second Prize. Second Edition. 5s. net 


CHARLES GARVICE 





LOVE THE ADVENTUROUS 
The new novel by CHARLES GARVICE 
‘Mr. Garvice is one of the ‘ biggest sellers’ of the present day, 

and he owes his vogue entirely to his inexhaustible capacity for 
telling a story. As we read, we believe it all, and Mr. Garvice is 
justified of his audacity by the simple virtue of inspired story- 
telling. ‘Tove the Adventurous’ is a typical example of Mr. 
Garvice at his best.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


PATRICK VAUX 
~ GADGETS 


By Patrick Vaux, Author of “ Sea Salt and Cordite,”’ 
&e. “Gadgets! What are gadgets? Parts of the 
Naval Machine. That’s what we all are. Just 
Gadgets.” It is the name which the author of 
“Sea Salt and Cordite”’ and ‘Sea Patrols”’ gives 
to his new book—a book of vivid stories dealing with 
the men, duties, deeds and doings of our Navy. 
5s. net 


5s. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Pubdlishers, 
WARWICK SOUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
Just Published. — 


TOWARDS THE GOAL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With. an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“In this volume Mrs. Ward draws a wonderful picture of the 
English in the full tide of their successful effort.” 
—TREODORE ROOSEVELT. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT 


With a Preface by The Earl « of Rosebery, K.G. 


THE BLACK OFFICE 


and Other Chapters of Romance. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE. Stories built of the 
stuff of true romance which will carry the mind 
away from the anxieties of the present to the 
picturesque past of heroism by land and sea. 


2nd Large Impression Now Ready. 5s. nets 
FISHP INGLE A Romance of the Countryside. 
By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of 
“Quinneys’,” etc. “A true holiday novel.”— 
“Land and Water.” ‘A vigorous, interesting, 


dramatic story . -+ most excellent reading. — 
“Country Life” 5s, net. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 4s. 6d, net. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
“The Times” says: ‘‘Few of the many books 
which the War has brought forth merit more 
careful consideration.’’ New and cheaper edition, 
with two new Prefaces by the author. 4s. 6d.net. 


JULY. 6s. 




















THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JANE AUSTEN, ob. July 18th, 
1817, Reginald Farrer. 

THB PROBLEM OF  ODE- 
GENERACY. A. F. Tredgold. 

THE SOUND OF A GREAT 
EXPLOSION. Charles Davi- 
son. With Map. 

PRICES AS AFFECTED BY 
CURRENCY INFLATION. 
Walter F. Ford. 


SOME ECONOMIC LESSONS 
OF THE WAR. André 
Lebon, 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENG- 


THE MINOR ELEMENTS 


OF SEA POWER. John 
Leyland. 

ALBANIA AND THE 
ALBANIANS, H.E. Ismail 
Kemal Bey. 


SPAIN AND GERMANY. José 
de Armas, 
ELEMENTS OF THE RUS- 


SIAN REVOLUTION. Sir 
P. Vinogradoff. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRE- 


nm be DISCONTENTS. C.E. 

Fayle. 

SWINBURNE. John Bailey. 

THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
Colonel W. P. Blood. With 








LAND. Sir Martin Conway. Maps. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., R.A.M.C. 
sULY, 1917. 192 Pages. Illustrated. 5s. net 
Recent Advances in Science: Philosophy (H, Elliot); Mathematics (P. E. B. 

Jourdain); Astronomy (H. 8. Jones); Physics (J, Rice); Physical 
Chemistry (Prof. W.C. MeO, Lewis) ; Inorganic Chemistry (C. 8. Garrett) : 
Organic Chemistry (P. Haas); Geology (G. W. Tyrrell) ; Mineralogy and 
Crystallography (A. Scott); Bo (B. J, Salisbury); Zcology (C. H, 
Donoghue) ; Anthropology (A. G, cker), 








Articles: Origin of the Solar System (H: Jeffreys. M.Sc.) ; The Gelation of the 

Natural Emulsoids (8. C, Bradford, B.Sc.) ; History in Tools (Pref. W.M. 

Flinders Petrie, F.R.S.); The Relationship of the Most Ancient Flint 

Implements to the Later River-Drift Palacoliths (J. Reid Meir,¥,R.A.1.). 

Fopular ee: The Eruption of Sakura-Jima on January 12, 1914 (C. Davison, 
Se.D.). 


Essays: ‘he Theory of Numbers (L. J, Mordell); Mr. J. H, Gumey’s Solut:on 
cf Quartic Equations (A. 5, Percival); Some of the Evolutionary Con. | 
sequences Of War (R. C. Macfie, LL.D.) ; Thoughts on Literary Cr-ticism 
(The Editor). 

Essay-Reviews: A Great Philosopher (('. A. Mercier, M.D.); Parasites of Men 


(A. Porter); Temperaments (The Editor). 
Reviows of 43 Books, etc. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








|; BLOOD AND BRASS. 





LLOYD GEORGE 
THE MAN AND HIS STORY. 


By FRANK DILNOT. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


One of the most prominent figures that stand out to-day 
against the background of the world conflict is Mr. Lloyd 
Gearge. No one can fail to be thriled by this dramatic 
life-story told by one who has known him personally and 
at close quarters for years. Alli the phases of Mr. George’s 
career are fully treated in Mr. Dilnot’s book, which i: a 
personal study, full of human interest throughout. 


* 
State Help for Agriculture. 
By CHARLES W. TOMKINSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with agricultural benking, the rotation of crops, 
housing, State supervision, and many other questions. It is so 


written as to be intelligible to readers who know little or nothing of 
agricultural science. 


READY AUGUST 1, 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


A Sympesium on the Situation after the War and how to 
meet it, 
Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


All sides of the question are here discussed by upwards of sixty 
well-known public men and women, 





By K. G. OSSIANNILSSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Ossiannilsson pours ridicule on Sven Hedin’s account of affairs 
in Belgium and Armenia, and exposes the onesidedness of the 
Swedish Activists. 


MILITARISM AT WORK IN 
BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 


By K. G. OSSIANNILSSON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Author describes the deportations of Belgian workmen to 
Germany. The second part of the book deals with the working of 
the Preventive Arrest Law. 








E. F. BENSON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


MR. TEDDY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Cloth, 6s. 
‘** Mr. Teddy’ abounds in very clever character studies of very 
real people.”— The Tatler. 


‘** Mr. Benson has given us of his best work in ‘ Mr, Teddy.’ It is 
as smart as ‘ Dodo,’ and it is much more genial.” —Daily Graphic. 





LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO 
HIS SON. 


By J. R. Cloth, 5s. net. 
A selection from the letters written by a father to his son at the 
University during the months which preceded the outbreak of war. 





501 GEMS OF GERMAN 
THOUGHT. 


Selected by WILLIAM ARCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 
Is. net. 
Mr. Archer has here collected a quantity of extraets from a vast 
number of sources illustrating certain characteristics of German 
mentality. 


Pamphlets in Defence of the Allies. 
In Paper Covers. 
THE WAR ON HOSPITAL SHIPS. 2d. 
THE ‘somos OF THE WORLD TRAGEDY. By Wit114M Ancuer. 
2d, 











TO THE MEN BEHIND THE ARMIES. By Exme Cammarrrs. Id, 
THE HORRORS OF ALEPPO. 1d. 


THE DEPORTATIONS. Statement by the American Minister to 
Belgium. Id. 


Quotations from German Statesmen, 
M 


Philosophers, ete, 1d, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD, 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Some New War Books and Pamphlets. 


THE GERMAN TERROR IN 
BELGIUM. 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (Late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford). 
This book dealswith the treatment of the civil Sy oy in the countries overrun 
by the German armies during first three months of the war. The evidencecon- 
sists of first-hand statements—some delivered on oath before a Court, others taken 
down from witnesses without oath by competent legal examiners, others written 
and published on the witnesses’ own initiative as books or pamphlets. 


With Maps and many Illustrations. One Shilling Net. Postage 3d. extra. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER. 


REDUCED PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES OF GERMAN 
PROCLAMATIONS IN BELGIUM AND IN FRANCE, 
With a Foreword by IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 
After reading this series of inhuman documents, let the reader just imagine what 
would be his feelings if any one of them were posted at the door of his private 
house or his Church or his Town Hall. Reproduced in Colours on Art Paper. 


New Impression. Imp. 4to. One Shilling Net. Postage 3d. extra. 











THE TREATMENT OF ARMENIANS 
IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Documents presented to VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 
(Late Secretary of State Pog Foreign Affairs). With a Preface 
by VISCOUNT BRYC 

This book is a body of he norma ‘tree people who were either victims or eye- 
witnesses of the Turkish atrocities. 

It is a record full of unparalleled horrors, but it is equally full of dramatic 
incidents, heroic acts, unforeseen situations, ‘and sudden revelations of human 
character. In fact, these extraordiuary documents “* give an illuminating im- 
pression of Near astern Life.’ 

In cloth, 684 pp. 3s. net. Postaygo 6d. extra. 


THE [HE FRONT LINE. 


By C. E. MONTAGUE. With HMlustrations by MUIRHEAD 
BONE. Price eam Postage 2d. extra. 


ISSUED AT THREEPENCE.| ISSUED AT ONE PENNY. 


Postage 14d. extra. _Postage 1d. extra. 
Frightfulness in Retreat. | The British Commonwealth 


: f ions. 
The New German Empire:) y, poe ag 4 Hon, J. C. 
A Stady of get A -~ front SMUTS, K.C., PIC., &. 
German Sources eprinte rom - 
| Microbe Culture at 


The Round Table, 
Am Bokarest. 
Plain Words from erica. Being discoveries at the German 


A Letter to a German Professor by ; 
“ ISON, Legation, from the Rumanian Official 
Professor DOUGLAS W. JOHNSC | Seems, 


of Columbia University, New York. 
| Mare Liberum. 
The Dead Lands of Europe. ~ qhe Freedom of the Sons. By 
By J. W. HEADLAM. Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 


The German Idea of Peace 











ISSUED AT TWOPENCE. 


Postage 14. extra. 
Americans at the Front. 
By F. A. MACKENZIE. Illus- 
trated. International Law and 
A German to Germans. Autocracy. 
An Open Letter by = HERMANN By GEOFFREY 4G. BUTLER, 
ROSEMEIER, Ph. until Sept- M.A., Fellow and Librarian of Corpus 
ember, 1914, Volitical ‘Editor of the Christi College, Cambridge. 
Berlin Aflorgenpost, 
‘ aa The League of Peace and 
The Murderous Tyranny of a Free Sea. 
the Turks. By Sir JULIAN CORBETT. 


By ARN OEP JigcoUN! bRYCE, | Britain’s Financial Effort. 
England, Germany, and| The Czecho-Slovaks : 


. . An O es 1 Nationali y. B 
the Irish Question. LEWwis b. NAMIER. : 
By an English Catholic, 


: British Finance and Prus- 
Convicted Out of Her Own sian Militarism. 
Mouth. TWO INTERVIEWS. 
rhe Bee mm Crimes. By) he Ghent Parallel. 
> Reprinted from the New York 
A Lasting Peace. Tribune of Novy. 2, 1916, 


A Conversation between X (a 
Neutral) and Y (an Englishman), By Shirking the issue. Brandes, 


G. W. PROTHERO. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

The Justice of Rumania’s| The Great Faith. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S Speech on 
American Flag Day, 

Companionship in Arms. 
Speeches by the PRIME MINISTER, 


UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, 
VISCOUNT BRYCE, Mr. BONAR 


S. 
By ene Hon, J. M. ROBERTSON, 


Belgium and Greece. 


By J. W. HEADLAM. 





Cause. 
By A. W. A. LEPPER. 
Greater Rumania : 
A Study in National Ideals. By 


D. MITRANY. 
LAW, and Others to celebrate 
The Welfare of Egypt. America’s Adhesion to the Allies’ 
By J. 8S. WEILLMORE. Cause, 





Macmillan & Co.'s List 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


My Reminiscences. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With Illus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 

The Morning Post.—‘ I feel sure that this is one of the wisest books 
that have ever been written. The author begins by warning us that 
it is not history ; nota record of fac ts, but a selection of the pictures 
in remembratce, cunningly composed and passion-tinged, which tho 
unseen, evér-busy painter is always making for all of us—for you and 
me at ‘this very moment ! te 

1917 ‘ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A.,Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
" Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only Complete Editions and contain 
all the poems still in ~ ‘oo POEMS, Globe 
Edition, 3s. 6d. COMPLETE WORKS, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete List of editions of 
Lord Tennyson's Works post free on application. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. Gd. not. 
The Times. —* In the new volume the poems stand the test of col- 
Iective and separate presentment well, and promise, it seems to us, 


to endure as long as anything of our tims, whether as a roudded 
achievement on a sm all scale or as earnest of larger things to-coms.” 


Social and International 

Ideals. Being Studiesin Patriotism by BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LUL.D., author of “The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State,” &c. 63. net. 


The Times.—“ If the book contained asthe else than soms of 
the observations in the last chapters as true paciflam andl 
patriotism, it would make every reader its aties’ *% 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
THE WORLD ATLAS. 


Containing 34 Political Maps in Colours, with a Completa 
Index to over 30,000 — Size 15 by 12 inches. Full 
bound cloth. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & ©o., LTob., LONDON. 


iene Longmans & Co. s List 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 
1760-1832. 


THE NEW CIVILISATION. 


By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The authors have helped towards a better understanding, not only 
of the Ninéteenth Ceritury, but of some of the most obstinate problen:s 
of to-day.’’"—Tye Times. 

** A remarkable achievement in illuminating research and in the art 
of graceful summary.’’—SrEcTAaTon. 


First Violations of International Law 


by Germany. Luxembourg and Belgium. 


By LOUIS RENAULT. Translated from the Original by 
Frank Carr, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 2s. net. 


What Germany is F ighting for 
By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEI ls. 6d. net. 


* # succinct and closely reasoned 8 ynopsts of the aims and evolution 
of German public opinion during the war. "— THE Prorte. 


The Upbringing of Daughters _ 
By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
* Encouraging and freshly thought out statement.’’—Scorsman. 
* Much wholesome advice is given in every oneof the sixteen chapters.’ 
—NOsTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS. 
Wayside Lamps, _ Short Stories. 
Wayside Neighbours 


By the Author of ‘‘ Especially William Bishop of Gibraltar and 
Mary His Wife.” 
Feap. 8vo, paper covers, ls. net each. 


May still bo had bound i in cloth, 2 23. 6d. net each, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW FICTION 
5s. net 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


oan ——E — — 


THORGILS OF TREADHOLT 
Maurice Hewlett 


Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Paul Trent 
Katharine Tynan 
William Le Queux 
Edgar Wallace 


LONESOME HEIGHTS 
THE RULING VICE 
THE RATTLESNAKE 
NO GREATER LOVE 
THE SECRET HOUSE 
CARMEN’S MESSENGER Harold Bindioss 
THE PAIGNTON HONOUR A. & C. Askew 


LIGHT IN THE UPPER STOREY 
Florence Warden 


THE PERILOUS CROSSWAYS J. S. Fletcher 
HIS MEXICAN WIFE Arthur Applin 
CURTIS & CO. Mrs. E. de M. Rudolf 
THE ARROWS OF CHANCE €E. R. Punshon 
THE SILENT SIGNAL Fergus Hume 


THE AUGUST 
WINDSOR 


IMPORTANT WAR ARTICLES 


Decorations for Heroic Deeds 


Last Moments in Invaded 
Territory 


How the Casualties are Recorded 


BRILLIANT FICTION BY 


EDGAR WALLACE 
HAROLD BINDLOSS 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
WILLIAM CAINE 
J. E. BUCKROSE 
VINCENT BROWN 














WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


GUIDE- 


BOOKS 


Each 1/= net. 


These little red handbooks, which have long 


been recognized as the best and cheapest 
of the kind, are familiar in every part of 


the British Is'es. 


at home and abroad a 


is as indispensable 
travelling bag. 


ENGLAND 


Aberystwyth. 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
Anglesey and N. Wales. 
Bangor, Carnarvon, &c. 
Barmouth, Dolzgelly, &c. 
Barnstaple and N. W. 


Devon. 
Bath, Wells, Cheddar, &c, 
> ~ wade Snowdon, 


Bexhill and District. 

Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 

Bognor, Selsey, &e. 

Bournemouth and Dis- 
trict. 

Crecon and 8. Wales. 

| ree agg — petit. 


pretpert. West Bay, &c. 
Brighton and Hove. 


Broads, The. 
Broadstairs and N. E. 


Kent. 
Bude and N. Cornwall. 
Budleigh Saiterton. 
Buxton and the Peak, 
ay and N. E 


ent. 
Cardiff and S. Wales. 
Carnarvon and North 


Wales. 
Channel Islands and ad- 
joining Coast of France. 
Chichester and 8S. W. 


ussex. 

Clevedon, Portishead, &c. 

Colwyn Bay. 

Conway, Deganwy, &c. 

Criccleth and Cardigan 
ay. 

Cromer. 

Dartmoor. 


Dawlish and 8S. FE. Devon. 
pom. Walmer, Sandwich, 


ec. 
Dover, St. 
& 





Margaret's 


y, &e. 

Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. 

| = astbourne, soeeene &e. 

xeter and 8. Devon. 

Exmouth and District, 

Felmouth and South 
Cornwall. 

Felixstowe and District. 

Filey, Flamborough, &c. 

Folkestone, Sandgate, 





ec. 

Fowey and 8S. Cornwall. 

Harrogate and District. 

ey eee St. Leonards, 
ce. 

Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 

— Bay, Whitstable, 


, Littlestone, &c. 
tt racombe and N. Devon. 


f Man 
isle of Wight. 


To thousands of tourists 


Lock” 
as a 


“Ward, 
@ companion 


& WALES. 


Lik) District, The. 
Leamington and )istrict. 
nee, Arundel, 


Lneepest, Birkenhead, 
Liandrindcd Wells, &c. 
cneepere and North 


Liangolten, Corwen, Bala, 


aatie and Environs. 
Looe and 8. Cornwall. 
Lowestoft and District. 
Lyme Regis and District. 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Malvern and District. 
Margate, Westgate, Ac. 
Matlock and District. 
Minehead, Exmoor, &c. 
Newquay and N. 
wall. 
Nottingham and District. 
Paignton and 8. Devon. 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales. 
Penzance und W. Corn- 


Corn- 


wall. 
Plymouth and _  Soutb- 
West Devon. 

Pwilthell 
Bay. 
Ramegate and N. E. 
Kent. 


en 
Rhyl and North Wales. 
Rigon and District. 

St. Ives and West Cora- 


wall. 
Scarborsugh and Dis- 
trict. 
Seaford, Lewes, &c. 
Seaton and District 
Sheringham, Runton, &c. 


Sherwood Forest. 
signees and South-East 


Devo - 
Southweid and District. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Swanage, Corfe, &c. 
Teignmouth and District. 
Tenby and South Wales. 
Thames, “The. 
Torquay and District. 
Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
—_ North (NV. Sec- 


Wales. North (S. Scction), 
Le South. 
Warwick, Kenilworth, &e, 
mee. -super-Mare. 
wit mouth and District. 
~—t Robin Hood's 


and Cardigan 


werteer and District. 

Worthing and South- 
West Sussex, 

Wye Valley. 





Yarmouth and District. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, Decside, Ac. 
Edinburgh and District. 
Glasgow and the Clyde. 
Highlands, ‘The. 


Inverness and the North- 
ern Highlands. 

Oban and the Westerr 
Highlands. 


IRELAND. 
Antrim (Gouety), Giant's | Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, 


Causeway, 


Belfast, Ncurne Moun- | 


Cork, Glengariff, &e. 
Donegal Highlands. 


Ce 
Killarney and South-West 
reland., 


| Londonderry and Co. 
Donegal, 
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